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SOME REASONS WHY 


you will want to receive every issue of BOOKS ON TRIAL during 
the coming year: 


In this issue you will find articles by 


Hilaire Belloc and Maisie Ward—both writing on 
one of their favorite subjects, G. K. Chesterton. 


In the next issue (October), 


Evelyn Waugh writes on literary style in England 
and America, and Alice Curtayne re-examines a 
great but, in this country, almost forgotten Irish 
writer, Canon Sheehan. 


In following issues, 


Louis de Wohl tells something of the problems of 
an historical novelist, 


Joseph A. Breig and John Pick discuss the two 
cultures in America today — the culture of the 
many and the culture of the few, 


Rev. John J. Egan, Director of the Cana Confer- 
ence of Chicago, edits the BOOKS ON TRIAL 
Supplement on Marriage and Family Life. 


If you are not now a subscriber to BOOKS ON TRIAL, use the 
convenient order form on page 31 to ensure that you do not 
miss any of the readable and reliable, interest-packed issues that 
will be published during the coming year. 
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Landmarks 
along the way 
to spiritual peace 


There’s help and guidance toward making 
life worth living in this rich collection of 
brief, meaningful excerpts from thirty of 
Bishop Sheen’s great books. Often witty, al- 
ways wise, each of these unusually quotable 
selections on the affairs of men—love, hate, 
frustration, passion, virtue, faith, peace, etc. 
—has been chosen for its special meaning 
and helpful message for everyone. $2.00 
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“Reveals his remarkable gift for intelligent 
and persuasive reasoning.”—The Grail 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





KIND WORDS 


Editor: Would you kindly have sent to me 
three reprints of your Books on Trial Supple- 
ment “Catholic Church in America”? I am 
enclosing postage to cover charges. 

I always did like Books on Trial, as any- 
one interested in books must, but I really ap- 
preciate it now when I can’t drop into a 
library or bookstore at any time and pick up 
a volume that I’d like to read. I’m doing the 
next best thing, thanks to your magazine— 
jotting down titles for future reference. 

As one of your former reviewers, I want to 
take this opportunity to tell you that I see 
steady improvement in both your feature ar- 
ticles and book reviews. The Supplement has 
been exceptional and valuable—an inspiration. 

BrotHer Witi1aAm Manz, C.S.C. 
Rome, Italy 


MORE KIND WORDS 

Editor: May I write to thank you and, 
through you, Mr. Joseph F. Menez, for the 
most generous review of my book A Passion 
for Politics which appeared in Books on Trial 
for April. 

As you undoubtedly would suspect the 
whole review was most pleasing to me but I 
would like to give very special thanks for the 
last paragraph. 

I shall try to hurry. 

Louts BRowNLow 
Washington, D.C. 


The last paragraph of Mr. Menez’s review 
was “Mr. Brownlow, please hurry up with 
volume two!’’—Editor 


THE SAINT 


Editor: Haven’t had a good controversy in a 


long time. 

The June Books on Trial arrived yesterday 
and I read Mr. Herr’s “Saint” piece. My re- 
action was—if you're interested—that I hope 
for your sake no one who has seen the play 
reads his article. I don’t know if Marya Man- 
nis is a Catholic, but The Saint could hardly 
be called a play with “intensely Catholic as- 
sociations.” What associations it did have 
were accidental or incidental and, to my 
mind, extremely offensive to even a moderate- 
ly sensitive Catholic. 

To my way of thinking the Catholic audi- 
ence was conspicuously absent because of its 
shame at seeing its faith used as a sort of gim- 
mick for a lot of theatrical and highly emo- 
tional clap-trap. 

I don’t see how Mr. Herr can write that 
“obviously here was a show of particular in- 
terest to Catholics, of such special interest 
that, according to one critic, at least, it alien- 
ated non-Catholic play-goers,” etc., etc., etc. I 
think eventually it alienated everybody be- 
cause outside of its highly-strung, hysterical 
Puccini-esque musical score it was, in a word, 
nothing. 

I hate to see Mr. Herr latch on to some- 
thing on someone else’s word, no matter how 
much he respects their opinion. It isn’t like 
him. In the matter of this play, I think he 
would have been appalled at it from any reli- 
gious point of view. Actually, if the title were 


accurate, it would have been “The Brother of 
the Saint of Bleecker St.” And under no 
stretch or compromise could I ever conceive 
of its having anything to do with the “mag- 
nificent potential of Catholic art and culture 
in America.” 
If this was Catholic art and culture, give 
me Jane Russell. 
And by the way “shut our traps” is not be- 
coming in a magazine of BOT’s calibre. 
IRATE READER 
New York, N.Y. 


MR. HERR REPLIES 


Editor: 1) I saw The Saint of Bleecker Street 
on TV and thought it terrific. 2) My point 
about non-support is still valid and there are 
plenty of examples beside this opera. 3.) Who 
is Jane Russell? 4) Re “shut our traps,”—says 
you! 

Dan HERR 

Chicago, Ill. 


INTEREST, AGAIN 
Editor: The letter of Sister M. Celeste, O.P., 


in your May issue interests me because it com- 
ments on my letter in the March issue. 

The meaning intended for the word “inter- 
est” seems to puzzle Sister Celeste. It is used 
to mean anything that is important in the 
day-to-day life of the reader, the things he 
knows and uses. Things that are of primary 
importance to the Catholic intellectual are 
naturally quite different from the interests of 
the laity faced with the problem of living in 
the material world. Writers would be delight- 
ed to interest the Catholic intellectual, but 
unfortunately they are not numerous enough 
to support a magazine of large circulation. 

The Catholic laity is a large group, capable 
of supporting large circulation magazines, pro- 
vided they are written in a way that interests 
the lay reader. Also, it is the laity that needs 
information and guidance in Catholicism. The 
problem is to interest the layman. To accom- 
plish this it is necessary to start out with some- 
thing that intrigues him and makes him want 
to learn more. To accomplish this it is neces- 
sary to catch his interest in the first sentence, 
then hold it so he won’t skip to the next ar- 
ticle. The important reader, like the big fish, 
can be the one that gets away... . 

The American reader today is used to short, 
simple sentences he can understand the first 
time he reads them. When he finds it neces- 
sary to go back to the beginning of the sen- 
tence and start over again to puzzle out what 
is meant, he shrugs and skips to the next ar- 
ticle. He doesn’t like to have ideas buried 
under a puzzle of words. I know. I do it my- 
self when I have little time for reading. 

As for the reference to John Dewey, you 
have me there. I am not one of his followers 
and am not interested because he never 
aroused that interest. . . . In my opinion Ru- 
dolph Flesch is on the right track, but he is a 
good deal like Scotch whiskey—used in mod- 
eration and properly diluted he is a good 
thing, used to excess he can land a follower 
on Skid Row. 

Spencer B. LANE 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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FIRST FALL BOOKS FROM SHEED & WARD 





A ROCKING-HORSE 
CATHOLIC 


by Caryll Houselander 


Caryll Houselander’s own story of her extraordinarily 
odd childhood, adolescence and young womanhood is 
(we warn you) a hard book to read quietly. You find 
yourself continually saying “oh, listen to this” to any- 
one who happens to be around—as if you didn’t know 
that they are all waiting to pounce on it as soon as 
you put it down. 

Ready September 7th $2.50 


The MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 
of ST. BERNARD 


by Etienne Gilson 


A reprint (by request) of a book long unobtainable. 
Ready $3.50 


GOOD CHRISTIAN MEN 
REJOICE 


by William Lawson, S.J. 


On the mystery of Christian joy which goes hand in 

hand with suffering. We all get the suffering: why 

miss the joy Our Lord offers us along with it? 
Ready September 7th $2.50 


KEY CONCEPTS of the 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


by Albert Gelin 


It’s extraordinary how much better we feel about the 
Old Testament if an expert shows us around: it makes 
the same difference as having a guide in a strange 
country. Father Gelin is the best of guides: read this 
to get the shape and meaning of the Old Testament, 
and you will lose the feeling that comes to so many 
of its readers of being lost in a jungle. 

Ready September 7th $2.00 


THE OUTSPOKEN ONES 


by Dom Hubert van Zeller 


About the Minor Prophets (so called because their 
writings are short)—the most astounding set of men 
to whom God ever entrusted a message. They in- 
clude a singularly unhappy husband, a farm boy, a 
fugitive in disguise and an old soldier turned diplo- 
mat. 


Ready September 7th $3.00 


SOEUR ANGELE | 
and the 
EMBARRASSED LADIES 


by Henri Catalan 





Introducing Soeur Angele, 
surely the first Sister to be om eee 
cast in the role of amateur 
detective. She sails calmly 
through a mystery involv- 
ing the murder of a black- 
mailer, charitably deter- 





mined to save his victims = 
from being ruined by the 
investigation of his death. 
The police find her out- 
rageous: readers will find 
her sheer joy. 

Ready $2.50 


Order from any bookstore 


For full descriptions of all our new books, reviews of some, extracts from others, write for Sheed & 
Ward's OWN TRUMPET. Address your letter to Michele MacGill, and the Trumpet will come free 


and postpaid. All the address you need is 


SHEED & WARD 


Aucust-SEPTEMBER, 1955 


New York 3 











On the Place of 


GILBERT CHESTERTON 
in English Letters 








By HILAIRE BELLOC 


As the twentieth anniversary of G. K. Chesterton’s death ap- 
proaches, BOOKS ON TRIAL presents the estimate of him as a 
writer made by one who was his close friend and an equally great 
literary figure. One of the last things written by Hilaire Belloc and 
first published in 1940, this book is reprinted here in its entirety 
by permission of Sheed and Ward, the original publisher. For an 
estimate of Chesterton’s individual works, see the Supplement 
edited by Maisie Ward on page 27 of this issue. 
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HAT follows are the notes of a friend (but an intimate 
friend) on a great contemporary writer. 

I attempt no panegyric, nor even an analysis of Gilbert Ches- 
terton’s writings. No doubt I exaggerate some aspects of Ches- 
terton’s character and literary action; I also know too little 
about other aspects of his life and work. 

Thus I have no full familiarity with the Church of England 
in its domestic and intimate character, and I have had few 
relations with the Anglican Clergy. Chesterton during all the 
middle part of his life was in close touch with the Establish- 
ment, and he and his wife were particular friends and inti- 
mates of more than one distinguished Anglican clergyman. But 
the family tradition in which I was born and by which I was 
moulded in early years was, socially, of the Birmingham Uni- 
tarian world from which my English family derived. It was by 
this world, its literature and moral habit, that I was surrounded 
in those* early years when character is formed, and we in- 
herited much of our domestic atmosphere from the memory 
of that illustrious man of Science, Dr. Joseph Priestley whose 
portraits on the walls of the house are part of my surround- 
ings. Now Gilbert Chesterton came also in early youth under 
the Unitarian influence. We were both of us acquainted with 
the spirit. 

But my chief claim to know and interpret Chesterton is, of 
course, a permanent and active personal friendship, through 
which we were very close companions for more than 30 years 
and during nearly the whole of his literary activity. We col- 
laborated in the long series of weekly literary work beginning 
with the Eye Witness, which I founded in 1911 and the edi- 
torship of which his brother, Cecil Chesterton, took on in the 
following year. 

Between us we were instrumental in exposing the Marconi 
scandal. Both before I went into Parliament, and while I was 
in the House of Commons, I had ample opportunity for ob- 
serving the rapid decline of public life through its unchecked 
corruption, the mark of which was (and still is) the strange 
absence of public discussion thereon. But the thing was equally 
apparent to men who were free from the business of West- 
minster and no one was clearer in vision or harder in action 
during the vain struggle for purity in public life than these 
two brothers. : 

It is now too late to set things right in this department; the 
Parliamentary profession in England, despite its long national 
tradition, has lost its former vigour and respect. It will linger 
on indefinitely as a form, but is now rarely of vital effect 
upon public affairs. These are now almost openly controlled 
by the great monopolies, especially those of the banking sys- 
tem, and comment upon political speeches and votes has be- 
come futile. 

Recognising this as he did, Gilbert Chesterton turned more 


* My mother was received into the Catholic Church four years before 
I was born. Her approach to the Faith was through the intelligence. 
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and more to the two living activities which should most occupy 
serious attention: social philosophy and religion. 

In the former field, he grew more and more definite in his 
attitude. He defended the common man and his freedom; 
therefore he defended the institution of property and particu- 
larly defended and preached the doctrine that property to 
survive must be founded on so considerable a division of land 
and the instruments of production that widespread ownership 
should be the foundational institution of the state. He appre- 
ciated, of course, as all must, the immense difficulty in re- 
establishing property in a society which has become, as ours 
has, proletarian and controlled in every activity by an ever- 
narrowing plutocracy. He saw that the weapon to be used 
against this mortal state of affairs was perpetual influence by 
illustration and example upon the individual. It was his to 
change as far as might be the very lethargic mind of his fel- 
low-citizens in these affairs. This political preoccupation of 
Gilbert Chesterton’s was of special importance because it is 
the major temporal concern of our time. 


y= cRouP to which he and I belonged recognised that the 
main social event of our generation was the destruction of 
freedom through the universal growth of Capitalist monopoly, 
and the ruin of economic independence in the mass of private 
citizens. 

Perhaps the evil has so established itself in England as to be 
beyond remedy. Certainly our contemporaries so regard it. All 
affirm that the revival of freedom among Englishmen is now 
past praying for. They must consent to living as dependants 
upon a small class which controls the very means of livelihood 
and therefore life itself. Nowhere is this control more apparent 
than in the English Press, which has sunk beyond that of any 
other public instrument of information in Christendom, and 
has become a mere commercial dependence upon Big Business. 

It is essential to a comprehension of Gilbert Chesterton’s life, 
even in the field of literature (which stands half apart today 
from politics), to understand that this political aim to which 
he and I and all our group were vowed, the Restoration of 
Property, the struggle against Communism and the Capitalism 
whence Communism springs, was our (and his) chief tem- 
poral aim. It may be a forlorn hope but it is by far the most 
outstanding of public efforts in the ruined society of our day; 
and for all our isolation and presumable failure, posterity will 
note that a little body wherein he was so conspicuous, still de- 
fended the cause of the free family and of the man master of 
himself in his own home. 

But such a temporal object must, like all external worldly 
objects, depend upon an underlying internal spirit. Only a 
philosophy can produce political action and a philosophy is 
only vital when it is the soul of a religion. 

Now here we come to the thing of chief value and of chief 
effect in Gilbert Chesterton’s life and work: his religion, In 
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this department I have a task quite dif- 
ferent from the common appreciation of 
literary style and matter. From a man’s 
religion (or accepted and certain phi- 
losophy) all his actions spring, whether 
he be conscious of that connection or 
no. In the case of Gilbert Chesterton, 
the whole of whose expression and ac- 
tion were the story of a life’s religion, 
the connection was not only evident to 
himself but to all around, and even to 
the general public. ‘That public of mod- 
ern England, has been taught univer- 
sally that religion is at once a private 
personal affair and of little external ef- 
fect. Our public is more agreed upon 
religion, and less acquainted with its 
diverse and multitudinous actions, than 
any other in the modern world; but 
even so all those who know anything of 
him, even if it be but his name, are 
aware of that great accident Cor design) 
whereby he advanced towards the Faith 
over many years and was ultimately in 
full communion with it. 

He approached the Catholic Church 
gradually but by a direct road. He first 
saw the city from afar off, then ap- 
proached it with interest and at last en- 
tered. Few of the great conversions in 
our history have been so deliberate or 
so mature. It will be for posterity to 
judge the magnitude of the event. We 
are too near it to see it in scale. It may 
be that England will soon lose what 
fragment it retains of the Creed which 
made Europe, and by the survival of 
which may Europe survive. It may be 
just the other way: England may be 
passing through a crisis and turning 
point in this matter and may be destined 
to recover by some unexpected return of 
fate the influence which brought the 
nation into being and against which the 
nation has come to stand in so extreme 
an opposition. 

These things are of the future and 
the future is veiled from man. 

I now leave this profound matter and 
resume my survey of the writer. 


The main points of what I have to 
say in my fragment upon the conditions 
of survival in Gilbert Chesterton’s writ- 
ings, may be tabulated as follows: 

I. The leading characteristic of Ches- 
terton as a writer and as a man (the 
two were much more closely identified 
in him than in most writers) was that 
he was national. 

I will point out in a moment what 


the effects of this were upon his treat- 
ment of various subjects. 

II. The next characteristic was an 
extreme precision of thought, such as 
used to be characteristic of Englishmen, 
though in modern times it has broken 
down and people have forgotten how 
native it was to the English mind in 
the past. 

Ill. The third characteristic I note 
about his writing and thought is a 
unique capacity for parallelism. He con- 
tinually illumined and explained real- 
ities by comparisons. This was really the 
weapon peculiar to Chesterton’s genius. 
It was the one thing which he in par- 
ticular had, and which no one else in 
his time came near to, and few in the 
past have approached. It is the strongest 
element in his writing and thinking, 
after the far less exceptional element of 
sincerity. 

IV. The structure upon which his 
work, like that of all modern men, had 
been founded, was historical: but it was 
only in general historical; it was far more 
deeply and widely literary. (1 believe I 
notice this the more because with me it 
has always been the other way about; I 
have a very great deal of reading and 
experience upon history, far less upon 
literature. ) 

V. Charity. He approached contro- 
versy, his delight, hardly ever as a con- 
flict, nearly always as an appreciation, 
including that of his opponent. 

VI. Lastly there is that chief matter 
of his life and therefore of his literary 
activity, his acceptation of the Faith. 

Let me now consider each of these 
six points separately. 


I. Chesterton I say was national in 
every way it is possible for a writer and 
thinker to be national, or for a charac- 
ter to be national in private life apart 
from its public activity with pen or 
voice. It is one of the things, perhaps 
the main thing, in which Chesterton 
can be bracketed with the great char- 
acter to whom he was so often com- 
pared: Samuel Johnson. 

Often in his conversation with me I 
have noticed some colouring adjective or 
short phrase which showed how all his 
mind referred experience to national 
standards. Here, as in other matters, he 
drew from sources older and far stronger 
than the perversion of nationalism which 
had afflicted Englishmen more and more 
since his own youth. 








The characteristic writer of this de- 
graded mood is Kipling. With the men- 
tion of that name we are reminded of 
the opposing fates that confront the fu- 
ture of England. The two public writers 
that stand for these two tendencies are 
Kipling and Chesterton. Each is na- 
tional—but in very different ways. Ches- 
terton is national in himself. He is Eng- 
lish of the English. To follow his mind 
and its expression is an introduction to 
the English soul. He is a mirror of Eng- 
land, and especially is he English in his 
method of thought, as he is in his un- 
derstanding of things and men. He 
writes with an English accent. 

Kipling has little about him of Eng- 
land or indeed of these islands. He has 
no sense of the English past or of the 
things natively and essentially English; 
he is rather of Asia and of the trans- 
planted. But he is a representative of 
modern England through his enormous 
audiences. All that which we call today 
“The suburbs” is full of Kipling, and to 
Kipling the English urban middle class 
immediately respond. His verse especial- 
ly appeals to it, far more than do his 
few powerful short stories. 

All of us who have travelled can wit- 
ness to the effect of Kipling upon the 
reputation of England abroad. Kipling’s 
ignorance of Europe, his vulgarity and 
its accompanying fear of superiors 
(which modern people call an inferior- 
ity-complex) have profoundly affected 
and affected adversely the reputation of 
England and the Englishmen through- 
out the world. This for two reasons: 

(a) The fact that Kipling was un- 
English and Imperial threw him at once 
into contact with the New World, by 
which I mean the United States of the 
Protestant tradition and Austral-asia. 

(b) Fate would have it that Kipling 
should be translated into French by a 
genius, who makes him out in that lan- 
guage a far greater writer than he is. 
Now French being, after Latin, the uni- 
versal language of civilised Western 
man, the Continent of Europe has ap- 
proached Kipling and has been affected 
by him and has given him a reputation 
upon these lines. 

Chesterton was the opposite of Kip- 
ling as a nationalist and conservative.* 


*I do not use this word “conservative” in 
the silly and now obsolete sense of a Parlia- 
mentary Party but in its true sense: “Con- 
servative of Tradition,” especially of tradition 
social and national. 
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Because his family and individual tradi- 
tions were of an older and far more cul- 
tured time than our own, he could not 
appeal either to the New World or to 
the Continental world in a way either 
could easily understand. Chesterton’s 
work has never been properly translated 
into French, and three-quarters of the 
ideas he had to put forward, were so 
unfamiliar to foreigners that they could 
hardly be understood by them. His most 
concise and epigrammatic judgments are 
often taken as mere verbal exploits, and 
the half-educated and uncultured, who 
are of the stuff by which modern opin- 
ion is ruled, use of him the term “para- 
doxical,” in that special meaning of their 
own which they give to this word, 
meaning “nonsense through contradic- 
tion”; not the original and cultured 
meaning of “paradox”: “illumination 
through an unexpected juxtaposition.” 

This national character of Chesterton 
came out strongly in his appreciation of 
the English landscape. He had little ex- 
perience of seafaring life; he saw the 
sea not from a deck but as it is seen 
from the land: from an English cliff. 
He was strongly impressed by its clean 
horizon and by its strength; even by the 
great voice of it, which is only heard 
when it comes in contact with its limits 
on the shore. But in this omission, as it 
were, of seafaring, he was more national 
than ever; for though the English have 
a strong political and literary passion for 
the sea, they have as a people little per- 
sonal familiarity with it, save on its 
shores. Thus you do not find among 
them the knowledge of the blind imper- 
sonal force of the sea which some have 
called the cruelty of the sea. Nor do 
you find among them a regard of the sea 
as the road to things other than them- 
selves. The sea in the modern English 
mind is a road to commerce and to their 
colonial fellow subjects or administra- 
tors. 

The nationalism of Chesterton -was 
providential, not only for his own fame 
but for its effect upon his readers. It 
formed a bridge or link between the 
English mind as it has been formed by 
the Reformation (and particularly the 
later part of the Reformation, during the 
seventeenth century), and the general 
culture of Europe which was created by, 
and can only be preserved through, the 
Catholic Church. 

Chesterton by his intellectual inherit- 
ance from the high Unitarian English 
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culture was highly sympathetic with the 
general classical culture of Europe. He 
could illustrate it and pass it on (often 
unconsciously), as could not a writer or 
a man who knew not the soul of that 
culture. He could not have conceived a 
world which should be of our civilisa- 
tion in a fashion and yet not based on 
Latin and Greek. 

I remember, some years before he was 
received into the Church and before he 
ever visited America, his asking me, as 
one with a wide experience of the 
United States, whether it were true that 
the Latin and Greek classics were there 
of no effect. I told him this was increas- 
ingly so, save in a very few academic 


coteries and, of course, in the ubiquitous 
and very numerous Catholic clergy, and 
those influenced by them. 

I had a private conversation with him 
walking in the lanes of Beaconsfield in 
which he said to me, some two or three 
years before being received into the 
Catholic Church, that an obstacle which 
always presented itself to him was the 
alien character of the Faith in the eyes 
of a modern Englishman. He said that 
I myself was cosmopolitan in experience, 
for I had often talked with him about 
the way in which I had torn myself up 
by the roots in my twentieth year and 
had gone all over America by myself and 
had later undertaken the adventure of 
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service in a foreign army. Also I had a 
foreign name and certain ties of blood 
abroad. 

I pointed out that among his initimate 
acquaintance apart from myself was the 
example of Maurice Baring. He an- 
swered with justice that Maurice Baring 
also was cosmopolitan in his experience 
and outlook. “What I want,” he said (I 
recall his exact words, for they made a 
profound impression on me), “is some- 
one entirely English who should none 
the less have come in.” The objection is 
one that has occurred to all Englishmen 
in a spiritual crisis of this kind. It is 
inevitable. 

I may conclude this point by repeat- 
ing that the national character of Ches- 
terton is strongly marked in his style. 
The construction of his paragraphs and 
the sequence of his reasoning is so thor- 
oughly national that efforts at translat- 
ing him have, as I have said above, 
failed. I also here repeat that if he had 
been less national foreign nations of the 
Catholic culture would be more familiar 
with him to-day than they are. 

One example of this national charac- 
ter and style is the way in which the 
word suggests the word in his writing: 
a thing not unconnected with the effect 
of the Jacobean Bible on the English 
mind since the seventeenth century, par- 
ticularly the Epistles of St. Paul. Renan 
has remarked on this characteristic in 
the Epistles. It is in this connection that 
the frequent use of puns, or, when they 
are not puns, plays upon words in Ches- 
terton’s writings, should be noted. 

Lastly, there is the national character 
of high individualisation, which some 
have also called “localisation”; the pref- 
erence of concrete connotation to ab- 
straction. Chesterton is in the full tradi- 
tion of those creative English writers 
from Chaucer to Dickens, who dwell 
not upon ideas but upon men and wom- 
en, and especially is he national in his 
vast survey of English letters, whereof 
Kipling is wholly ignorant.* 


* He who would judge the Nationalism, the 
“Englishry” of Chesterton’s mind in contrast 
with the “Imperialism,” the un-English tone 
of Kipling’s should contrast their drawings as 
well as their writings. Chesterton’s innumer- 
able drawings of human expression are quint- 
essentially English, distilled and double dis- 
tilled English. Kipling’s efforts in this line are 
as decadent as the French Latin quarter of a 
lifetime ago, or as Aubrey Beardsley’s exact 
and poisonous line. 
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The Chester - Belloc: Messrs. Chesterton and Belloc put an end to the 
mythical animal invented by Bernard Shaw. A drawing by Thomas Derrick 


II. I have said that the second lead- 
ing characteristic of Chesterton’s mind 
and habit of writing is precision in rea- 
soning. Many might superficially say 
that this talent clashed with his nation- 
alism and was even contradictory there- 
to. I cannot agree. 

The English, even the modern Eng- 
lish, formed by the Reformation, have 
excelled in precision of thought. You 
see it in their vast volume of deduction 
in law, comparable to that of no other 
nation. You see it also in their special 
department of economics —a_ science 
which one may say was created in Eng- 
land. 

This highly English tendency to pre- 
cision has intellectual drawbacks as well 
as intellectual advantages, though the 
advantages can hardly be exaggerated. 
One drawback lies in this: that a man 
having exactly defined his terms and 
noted the weakness of an opponent’s 
argument from the use of the same 
word in various senses, tends to verbal- 
ism. He is always in some danger of 
missing an opponent's just conclusions, 
when these have been arrived at from 
erroneous premises. 


All thought is deductive. The opposi- 





tion of “induction” to “deduction” is but 
verbal jingle. Induction is not thought 
at all. We have it in common with the 
animals. It is mere experiment and ob- 
servation. Strictly speaking, when you 
think out a conclusion, that process must 
be deductive. For that very reason, you 
must be certain before you establish 
your conclusion firmly that your prem- 
ises are sufhicient. Now no _ premises 
other than the mathematical are wholly 
universal. So true is this that modern 
sophists have even sunk to attempting 
the reconciliation of contradictories. 
Great havoc have they made with this 
folly. 

Take it by and large, Chesterton’s pas- 
sion for precision of thought was an 
overwhelming advantage for him over 
all his modern opponents in controversy, 
especially for his modern opponents of 
English speech, or rather of Protestant 
English culture. 

In theology, for instance, he excluded 
Modernism with the nearest approach 
to contempt that a mind of such wide 
sympathy could achieve. He was impa- 
tient of all ambiguous nonsense, but it 
was in his nature to leave it aside rather 
than to transfix it with ridicule or in- 
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vective. Had he indulged more in the 
latter, it is my judgment that his effect 
would have been stronger and perhaps 
more permanent: for it has been well 
said that the fame and effect of a man 
are buttressed by his enemies. As I shall 
come to say when I speak of his spirit- 
ual virtue, he made no enemies. 

This habit of precision in thought and 
diction made of Chesterton a sort of 
what the French call a revenant on the 
highest phase of European and Chris- 
tian thought. A revenant is one who 
comes back, one who reappears. Unfor- 
tunately, it also means a ghost. If you 
exemplify in your mind and also in your 
style an intellectual perfection which 
your contemporaries have lost, you will 
be a revenant and in danger of having 
less effect on those contemporaries. Al- 
though Chesterton’s precision of thought 
and supreme talent for exact logic had 
much to do with his failure to conduct 
the mind of his contemporaries, he did 
influence that mind through the emo- 
tions. For indeed, his contemporaries of 
the Protestant culture live upon emo- 
tion and know of hardly any other proc- 
ess for arriving at conviction. 

Fools are fond of repeating in chorus 
that the English are not a logical nation. 
They might as well say that the Italians 
are not an artistic nation, nor the Span- 
iards a soldierly nation. The English 
have been the special masters of logic 
in the past and still use it with a razor- 
like edge in circumscribed contemporary 
discussion, as you may see any day by 
listening to the pleadings in an English 
law-court, or by reading any one of the 
principal arguments advanced for the- 
ories in physical science by the English 
discoverers of the nineteenth century 
such as the great Huxley. 

What men mean when they say that 
the English are not a logical nation is 
that nothing in their modern education 
makes them familiar with logic in the 
largest matters, whether these be polit- 
ical or the supreme matters of religion. 
It is a weakness, for with politics espe- 
cially, but also with religion on its moral 
and practical side, an error in first prem- 
ises is usually disastrous. 

Thus you may predicate as a first 
principle the equality of man, which is 
an absolutely certain truth: men are 
only men by the qualities they have in 
common with their fellows. But unless 
you (a) get the term in its exact mean- 
ing and (b) supplement it by other 
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equally certain general principles, you 
might be led into such absurdities as 
thinking that the two sexes have similar 
aptitudes for public life, or regarding 
the inexperienced as equally wise with 
the experienced, or denying the effect 
of wealth on the opportunities for ac- 
quiring experience and manners. 

One effect of Chesterton’s unique and 
exceptional precision of thought is the 
peculiar satisfaction his writing gives to 
men of philosophical training or instinct. 
But I use the word “philosophical” here 
to mean the search for truth in the rea- 
sonable hope of attaining it; not a con- 
temptible shilly-shally of opinion, or the 
still more contemptible practice of ad- 
vocacy in defence of all theories or of 
none. 

Men who are accustomed to the terse 
and packed rational process of the past, 
and particularly to the master mind of 
St. Thomas, will always eagerly seek a 
page of exposition from the pen of Gil- 


bert Chesterton. But men who cannot’ 


taste a truth unless it be highly seasoned 
with epigram and shock, will misunder- 
stand his manner, because it will satisfy 
them for the wrong reason. Chesterton 
is perpetually pulling up the reader with 
a shock of surprise, and his pages are 
crammed with epigram. Neither the one 
nor the other is the heart of his style. 
The heart of his style is lucidity, pro- 
duced by a complete rejection of ambig- 
uity: complete exactitude of definition. 

While there is in this, as I have said, 





Monument designed by Eric Gill 
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a peril to his contemporary effect and 
to its permanence in one way, because 
he wrote in the English tongue and for 
a public melted into the last dilution of 
English Protestantism —a public there- 
fore which was almost physically inca- 
pable of appreciating precision in the 
major matters of life—there is, on the 
other hand, a strong chance of perma- 
nence in another way. For your precise 
thinker stands unchanged: unaffected 
by the fluctuations of fashion in expres- 
sion. 

Here, as in many other connections, 
the permanent effect of Gilbert Chester- 
ton’s writing must largely depend upon 
our return or non-return to the high 
culture which we have lost. This means 
in practice the return or non-return of 
England to the Catholic Church. The 
English-speaking public, apart from the 
Irish race, is now Protestant. It has been 
strongly and increasingly anti-Catholic 
for now 250 years. Through the effect 
of time it is to-day more soaked in 
Protestantism than ever it was before. 

Here, as in every other matter, the 
permanence of Chesterton’s fame will 
depend upon that very doubtful con- 
tingency—the conversion of England. 


III. I have said that parallelism was 
the weapon peculiar to Chesterton’s 
genius. 

His unique, his capital, genius for 
illustration by parallel, by example, is 
his peculiar mark. The word “peculiar” 
is here the operative word. Many have 
precision, though few have his degree 
of precision. Multitudes, of course, are 
national in their various ways. No one 
whatsoever that I can recall in the whole 
course of English letters had his amaz- 
ing—I would almost say superhuman— 
capacity for parallelism. 

Now parallelism is a gift or method 
of vast effect in the conveyance of truth. 

Parallelism consists in the illustration 
of some unperceived truth by its exact 
consonance with the reflection of a truth 
already known and perceived. 

A truth may be missed by too constant 
a use, so that familiarity has dulled it; 
or by mere lack of acquaintance with it 
(the opposite danger); or by the repeat- 
ed statement of it in false and imper- 
fect forms. When the truth has been 
missed, it is recalled and fixed in the 
mind of the hearer by an unexpected 
and vivid use of parallelism. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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peo the past couple of decades, 
the English-speaking world has 
combined to heap abuse upon the 
United States of America for its harm- 
ful influence on the mind of the young 
through the publication of a spate of 
horror-comics. It is hardly possible for a 
library congress, or educational confer- 
ence, to take place anywhere in the civ- 
ilized world without this topic coming 
up for discussion. 

Actually, if the evil originated in the 
United States, it is only fair to say that 
the most energetic move to provide 
an antidote also began there. Sterling 
North, in an article entitled A National 
Disgrace in the Chicago Daily News of 
May 8, 1940, castigated the American 
reading public with a vigour that no 
non-American could rival, because ten 
million copies of “sex-horror serials” 
were sold monthly. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that prohibition df such read- 
ing to the young is no answer to the 
difficulty. A counter-attraction has to be 
devised. Editors and publishers have 
shown a good deal of eagerness to take 
part in this new “Battle of the Books” 
by the production of more and better 
reading for children. American publish- 
ers especially have gone all out in the 
printing of gaily written and attractively 
illustrated books for children. As a re- 
sult, the literature classed as “juvenile” 
has now assumed proportions hitherto 
unknown in the world of letters. 

All this is what leads me to write of 
the Irish author who has made the most 
significant contribution in this field, Pat- 
ricia Lynch. She has deservedly won 
international repute as an eminently 
successful writer of children’s books. 
Many of her titles are well-known in 
America, such as The Boy at the Swing- 
ing Lantern, The Grey Goose of Kil- 
nevin, The King of the Tinkers, Grania 
of Castle O’Hara and many others. 

My own children’s favourites were 
the stories about the turf-cutter and his 
children, because the background, a cot- 
tage in a bog, was so thoroughly famil- 
iar. This imaginary family has been the 
subject of hundreds of nursery conversa- 
tions in our home and, while the chil- 
dren accepted with a grin the magic 
inevitably directing the adventures of 


the turf-cutter’s children, they listened 
most critically to the background de- 
scriptions and passionately objected 
when these deviated in the slightest 
from what they knew to be the norm 
in such homes. Patricia Lynch’s genius 
lies in her power of evoking in her tales 
the authentic atmosphere and feel of the 
Irish scene, colourful and always faintly 
nostalgic, and of its kindly and leisurely 
people. Another important feature of 
her tales is that she does not “write 
down” to children. She believes in let- 
ting them manage as best they can with 
the occasional long word, or local idiom. 
There is a school of thought in America 
which ordains that only a very limited 
vocabulary of standard, universal words 
should be used in children’s books. I 
myself took part in some passionate de- 
bates on this subject when in the 
United States last Spring. Patricia 
Lynch’s success with children of all 
countries is a proof that the “limited 
vocabulary” advocates are wrong. 

In private life, Patricia Lynch is Mrs. 
R. M. Fox. Her husband is also a writer. 
They live in Clontarf, a suburb of Dub- 
lin. They have no children, which or- 
dering of affairs gave Patricia the essen- 
tial leisure to delight the world’s chil- 
dren with her tales. She spends the 
time not devoted to writing in garden- 
ing, cooking and making home-made 
wines. When I first met her, I was de- 
lighted to find her exactly as I had imag- 
ined her in those nursery conversations 
with my children. She has an extraordi- 
narily serene face illuminated with a 
pair of laughing, deep-brown eyes. 

During my last visit to America, I was 
frequently asked my opinion of Patricia 
Lynch’s Knights of God, which is a col- 
lection of stories about Irish saints. I 
hardly ever walked into a college library 
without having this query put to me 
and I read the book over there in order 
to answer it. I am bound to say that I 
did not find this writer so happy in the 
medium of religion as she is when she 
can freely indulge her poetic and imag- 
inative vein. I missed in this book what 
is now recognizable as the “Lynch at- 





Alice Curtayne’s latest book, “Twenty 
Tales of Irish Saints,” will be published 
by Sheed and Ward late in September. 





mosphere.” There is a flat, synthetic fla- 
vour in the prose. I suspect that the 
book was commissioned and that her 
heart was not completely in the writing 
of it. 
Ao which is at present being 
warmly praised in Ireland is en- 
titled Legends of Ireland, by Belfast- 
born J. J. Campbell, published by Bats- 
ford, London. The writer is very well 
known in his native city and through- 
out Ireland generally. Graduate of 
Queen’s University, Belfast, he returned 
to his Alma Mater to act on its Com- 
mittee of Convocation. He is also a 
member of the Advisory Council of 
Northern Ireland B.B.C., used to be 
editor of the Irish Bookman and is at 
present Professor of Education in St. 
Mary’s College, Belfast. ; 

Although the material in Legends of 
Ireland is as old as the race, Mr. Camp- 
bell has given it an entirely new Eng- 
lish dress by means of judicious prun- 
ing and his own vigorous style. The re- 
sult is a highly successful book, detaii- 
ing how Ireland (our Ireland of the 
Vanishing Irish, Partition and an ex- 
panding tourist industry.) was once ten- 
anted by heroes, High Kings and fairy 
kings, magicians and poets, noble horses 
and savage monsters. The whole island 
was their playground: magic fruit on 
trees, rivers alive with salmon, every 
field an arena for feats of strength and 
mortal combats. ‘The women were beau- 
tiful with skin “whiter than the snow 
of one night” and cheeks “redder than 
the royal rose.” The people had the gifts 
of sweetness of speech and prophecy; 
they excelled at chess-playing; there was 
feasting where the meat was fresh and 
the wine old. 

Campbell’s treatment makes the 
stories read as fresh as if they were told 
for the first time. They transport the 
reader from today to time’s dawn, or at 
any rate to an astronomical distance 
from this work-a-day world with its 
monotonous pattern of Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays, back to a kind of literary 
Garden of Eden. 

Louis Le Brocquy, one of the best- 
known of our younger Irish artists, has 
illustrated the book with original draw- 
ings that add greatly to the attraction of 
the text. 
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Officers and Gentlemen by Evelyn 
Waugh. Little, Brown. 339 pp. 
$3.75. 


KH ERE Is the second volume of Evelyn 
Waugh’s portrayal of Englishmen 
at: war. Men at Arms introduced Guy 
Crouchback, “inspired by illusion,” at 
the start of his career as a Halberdier 
ofhcer; Officers and Gentlemen takes 
him through the evacuation of Crete 
and up to the time of Russia’s entry into 
the war, where he is left disillusioned 
and very much in doubt about the Brit- 
ish army and the war which had once 
seemed to him something of a later day 
crusade. 

To read the book without first read- 
ing Men at Arms is a waste of time. 
Crouchback’s background and his hope 
of finding some purpose and meaning 
in army life are all presented in the first 
volume; without a knowledge of it much 
of the second volume loses point. In ad- 
dition, references to the first volume 
which appear in the second will be lost. 
This need to have the first volume fresh 
in mind, plus a goodly sprinkling of 
Britishisms, military slang and abbrevia- 
tions, are what will make the book hard 
going for some. 

But there is much in the book worth 
the difficulties to be surmounted. 
Crouchback himself emerges as an un- 
usually appealing figure. Almost over- 
shadowed by Apthorpe in the first vol- 
ume, he comes into his own here., His 
“almost bouyant” feeling as he goes 
about his lone and futile missions dur- 
ing the Crete disaster, “eased at last of 
the lead weight of human company,” is 
a feeling that many a civilian turned 
military man can understand. His well- 
bred sense of despair, as he realizes he 
cannot find what he hoped to find in 
the army, comes to a head when he 
learns that Ivor Claire (“quintessential 
England, the man Hitler had not taken 
into account”) had deserted his com- 
mand on Crete to save his skin. Guy’s 
admission that it is all beyond his com- 
prehension is symbolized by his burn- 
ing of the orders and notes he has taken 
with him from Crete and which are suf- 
ficient to prove Ivor a deserter. On the 
last pages, Guy is back once again on 
the’ parade ground at the Halberdier 
barracks in England; as part of a mixed 
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squad of recruits and officers in training 
he is “smartening up” under Halberdier 
Colour - Sergeant Oldenshaw. Compre- 
hending or not, Halberdiers carry on. 
And, although. Waugh makes no great 
point of it and Crouchback does not rec- 
ognize it, apparently an answer to the 
lack of comprehension, is offered Guy 
in the request of his young nephew, a 
prisoner-of-war in Germany, who in the 
eyes of his puzzled father is “plain as a 
pikestaff . . . going off his head.” 
Along with the main line of Guy’s 
story, there are a number of side inci- 
dents in Waugh’s style of high humor: 
the near escape from barrack’s duty of 
gallant, bumbling Jumbo, left over from 
a previous war; the adventure of the 
special commando unit that went out 
on a training exercise to live on heather 


and seaweed; the endeavors of the Laird 


of Mugg to obtain army explosives with 
which to carry out some of his private 
projects; the triumphant raid upon the 
French coast led by Trimmer, who 
thought he was landing on a channel 
island and was terrified by that prospect. 

These incidental parts of the novel, 
for those looking for more reading in 
the style of The Loved Ones and A 
Handful of Dust, will seem to be the 
best of the book, and for them Officers 


and Gentlemen may be a failure. For 
those who read the two volumes as a 
unit, without preconceived notions of 
what a Waugh novel should be, the 
two books will be memorable, and prom- 
ising completely new things from an 
author who was at one time considered 
a supreme satirist but nothing more. 

'  Paut K. Cungo 


Band of Angels by Robert Penn 
Warren. Random House. 375 pp. 
$3.95. 


Bron reading Mr. Warren’s latest 
book the reviewer tried to recall his 
other two novels: All the King’s Men, 
and World Enough and Time. We were 
anxious to read this one, but we must 
report that this latest one is rather dull 
reading. Since it is written by the famed 
critic, however, we re-read it. It is still 
dull, though slower reading reveals some 
fine writing and poetic passages. The 
book jacket suggests that the author’s 
name is its largest selling point. Mr. 
Warren’s reputation for ironic symbol- 
ism and groping for interpretations be- 
yond the usual might scare one into 
thinking that he had missed the point 
of the book. 

The setting of the novel is the South 
of the pre-Civil War period, the war it- 
self, and a few years afterwards. Aman- 
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tha (Manty) Starr is without a mother 
when we meet her on her father’s plan- 
tation. She is sent by her father to Ober- 
lin College for seven years. She would 
seem about to become a sensitive, per- 
ceptive plantation owner. Her father 
dies bankrupt. “At the graveside, Manty 
finds that she is a slave herself; her 
mother had been one, and her father 
had not freed her in time. Here she is 
well educated, beautiful—mere chattel. 
This is indeed a strong situation. The 
hitch seems to be that Mr. Warren 
never gets the horror of it across to us. 
He has Manty meet some strange peo- 
ple; she finds she hates easily, is easily 
rocked emotionally, and she does not 
seem to understand herself. She thinks 
much of freedom—physical. Then she 
starts wrestling with Freedom, the ab- 
stract. Who is free? What is freedom? 
She marries a New England captain 
who is a crusader and finds the beaten 
down South a great place for making 
like a social worker. Manty’s past keeps 
bobbing up at the weirdest times and 
in very strange people. The story inter- 
est drops dead in the last quarter of the 
book. It seems even learning to live 
with her husband, a failure in most 
worldly matters, brings her contentment 
or “peace” and real freedom. 

We shall have to wait for a few years 
to find out what the wise ones think 
about this book. Right now, the story 
gets but ordinary telling, sometimes irri- 
tating in transitions, unclear in some 
flash-back or dream sequences. 

Colleges and universities will have to 
buy this because of Warren’s reputation. 
The ordinary citizen will find it slow 
going; there may be some rewards for 
slow reading. It is adult fare. 


Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 


The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit 
by Sloan Wilson. Simon and 
Schuster. 305 pp. $3.50. 


JH] smatee by a considerable amount 
of pre-publication advertising, and 
the August choice of the Literary Guild, 
this book will probably become a best- 
seller and go on to large sales in a paper- 
back edition later on. Unless all indica- 
tions fail—which they sometimes have a 
disconcerting way of doing—The Man 
in the Gray Flannel Suit will be an emi- 
nent success. 
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Sloan Wilson: The young middle-class 


Does it deserve to be? Sloan Wilson 
has written a good novel, superior in 
most respects to the assembly-line fiction 
that characterizes our time. The idea is 
good, the story is told on a level of sus- 
tained interest throughout, the charac- 
ters are in almost all cases drawn with 
a firm hand. The chief weakness—an 
undistinguished and sometimes pedes- 
trian style—is not so much the author's 
fault as it is the fault of the modern 
American reading public, which has for- 
gotten that literature is an art and that 
belles-lettres should really be beautiful. 

Tom and Betsy Rath are typical —I 
was going to say “symbolic,” but that is 
too big and weighty a word—of a half- 
million or more young middle-class 
American families in the post-World 
War II era. Tom has exchanged his old 
service uniform for the “gray flannel 
suit” of the junior executive; but he is 
dissatished with his job, worried about 
how to pay all their bills with his lim- 
ited income, and apprehensive of both 
past and future. Betsy hates the house 
they live in, and thinks of the burden 
it will be to put their three children 
through college. They love each other 
deeply, but the pressure of modern liv- 
ing has set up a tension between them, 
a tension that sometimes makes it im- 
possible for them to be perfectly honest 
with each other and work out their 
problems together. 

Eventually the problems are worked 
out—and this brings us to what is per- 
haps the most unusual feature of the 
book. Most novelists would have dis- 


missed the problems as unreal, or treat- 


ed them cynically, or shown their pro- 
tagonists crushed beneath their weight. 
Wilson has Tom and Betsy solve their 
problems on a moral basis—by meeting 
them, looking them squarely in the face, 
and doing the best they know to dis- 
pose of them. At the end one has a deep 
respect for a young couple who have 
shown themselves not afraid to come to 
grips with life. 

The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit is 
not a great novel, but it is definitely 
worth reading. 

Cuar.es A. FECHER 


The Seagull on the Step by Kay 
Boyle. Alfred A. Knopf. 247 pp. 
$3.50. 


He Kay Boyle introduces France 
on four wheels, offering something 
meant to show the essence of the coun- 
try and its people. Hers is not the France 
of the Eifel Tower, the Louvre, or the 
Seine; not Maxim’s or wine on the Left 
Bank, and not Notre Dame. It is some- 
thing more like an echo of La Marseil- 
laise than La Vie en Rose. 

This is all discovered as a bus bound 
for Abelin, a hamlet on the French Ri- 
viera, careers along precipitous roads 
carrying an assorted group of natives 
all intensely self-expressive, thus provid- 
ing commentary on conditions, social- 
economic - political, in contemporary 
France. The driver (“I’m the premier,” 
he says) sets the pace, parrying with a 
peasant woman haggling over food 
prices, or shipyard workers minus 
homes, or new recruits for Indo-China, 
knowing where to seat the anti-clericals 
so that Father Paul, a worker - priest 
built along the lines of Abbe Pierre but 
somehow unbelievable, will neither of- 
fend nor be offended when he boards 
the vehicle at the Abbey School. He 
knows, also, how to humiliate Madame 
Marceau, indestructible widow of a gen- 
eral, become, because of her class, one 
of the new untouchables. 

One of the passengers, Mary Farrant, 
a vulnerable sort of idealist, is bound for 
Abelin. And why, they wonder, should 
an American who may live and paint in 
Paris want to go to Abelin. Because 
Michel Vaillant the local school teacher 
in an open letter to the press has asked 
for one to come to the little fishing town 
to witness his work for reform and assist 
him with it. Since her fiance, another 
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kind of American attached to the diplo- 
matic corps, refuses the invitation, Mary 
accepts. Vaillant is seeking to oust the 
mayor and a surrounding group of 
flaunkeys including the sinister, power- 
ful Dr. Angelo by educating the citi- 
zens to an awareness of the need for this. 
Thus Vaillant is a man with enemies. 
The stage set, the adventure begins 
when the brakes give out on the bus, 
hurling twenty-five riders to their death. 
A few are saved, Madame Marceau and 
Mary among them. Mystery, intrigue 
and death follow discovery that delib- 
erate severance of the air tubes on the 
bus had caused the accident. The citi- 
zens divide themselves between those 
loyal to the mayor and Angelo through 
apathy or fear and Vaillant’s men. 
There is polish and style in Kay 
Boyle’s writing, making up for a plot not 
too distinguished for its strength. 
Rosemary McCormick 


The Collected Stories of Isaac Babel 
with introduction by Lionel Trill- 
ing. Criterion. 381 pp. $5.00. 


[ssc BaBEL, considered by many to be 
the most gifted of Russia’s post-rev- 
olutionary writers of short stories, was 
a victim of the purges of the mid-thir- 
ties. Although his work has appeared in 
part in earlier translations, this well- 
edited volume brings together for the 
first time the totality of his stories. 

Lionel Trilling’s intriguingly percep- 
tive introduction serves the necessary 
purpose of placing Babel in proper his- 
torical context. A Jew of Odessa who 
matured during the most violent of 
Tsarist pogroms and a protege of Gorky 
in St. Petersburg, Babel anomalously 
spent much of his youth in the service 
of the state, as a member of the dreaded 
Cheka and as supply officer for a Cos- 
sack regiment in Poland. 

Babel’s military career provides the 
basis for the group of stories titled “Red 
Cavalry” which comprises roughly half 
the collection. The remainder, tales of 
Odessa and Petersburg, depict the Jew- 
ish community both in and out of the 
ghetto. The latter are the more inter- 
esting, more exotic in their color. They 
are also more properly stories since they 
are more fully developed than the epi- 
sodic glimpses of the military campaigns. 

The stories—many are impressionistic 
daubings of a page or two—are marked 
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by an often enigmatic brevity. Babel’s 
love of the laconic and his preoccupa- 
tion with form combine at times to veil 
rather than to reveal the point of his 
intuitions. An aura of mysticism per- 
meates the stories. Many concern reli- 
gious emotions and incidents and in his 
treatment of these Babel occasionally 
verges upon blasphemy. 

The collection is not recommended 
for the general reader. The professional 
student of literature who may not as yet 
have encountered Babel’s work may find 
it most interesting. 

Frank X. STEGGERT 


The Hills Were Liars by Riley 
Hughes. Bruce. 250 pp. $3.25. 


H= Is A rather unusual excursion 
into the “history of the future” 
based on the once seldom-considered 
premise that man will deteriorate, not 
advance, in his technical knowledge. 
The men in this novel—those who have 
survived atom bombs and their after- 
math—have forgotten the use of elec- 
tricity, of motors; they remember per- 
secution and violent tyrannical govern- 
ment so well, however, that they live 
hidden, silent lives. 

The survivors whose paths Mr. 
Hughes follows are members of the 
Company of the Fish, who have pre- 
served the ancient tongue of Rome, and 
glory in the sign of the Cross. Among 
them are most of the remaining priests 
and bishops; after the death of their 
leader, they elect a new one by secret 
ballot—a new Pope, who decides that 
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the time has come for them to show 
themselves above ground, to find how 
many men have survived the hundred 
years of violence, and to spread the Doc- 
trine of the Company. 

Youngest among this ragged remain- 
der is Kevin, who— eventually elected 
their secular leader—is determined to 
explore the City to search for survivors. 
There are strongly-etched pictures of 
the sights of that first exploration. The 
effects of the City on Kevin’s compan- 
ions are ironic and thought-provoking. 

A story of this type comes complete 
with a built-in temptation for its author 
to overuse symbolism, and Mr. Hughes 
has fallen. Symbolism, to be effective, 
should be such an integral part of the 
story line that he who seeks it may find, 
and he who runs may read without fum- 
bling with complicated situations that 
hinder rather than assist the plot along. 
And even  well-worked-in symbols 
should be fairly obvious, so that the 
duller among us can decipher them. Mr. 
Hughes introduces characters and sit- 
uations which leave one with a nagging, 
guilty feeling that there is really more 
to this than meets the eye, but one is 
too stupid to understand it. 

Another flaw is the confused chronol- 
ogy: the story flashes back and forth too 
often from “the present”’—the year 2055 
—to the past, when Kevin was a small 
boy, and some flipping back and forth 
is necessary to establish just what story 
point one is at. 

This is a book many will want to 
read despite its failings, because of its 
theme, and because it does, after its 
fashion, belong to the magic tantalizing 
field of science-fiction, so fascinating to 
man now that his world may indeed be 
on its way to destruction. But, unlike 
its kindred works, it points the way not 
to more and more science, more speed, 
more journeys to distant stars, but illus- 
trates that indeed, “the hills are liars 
.. . truly in the Lord our God is .... 
salvation.” 

Vircinia C. JULIER 


Jonathan Eagle by Alexander Laing. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 524 pp. 
3a. 


Bea was enjoyable reading because 

the reviewer is quite fond of his- 

torical novels. It is adult fare. 
Jonathan Eagle, like most heroes in 
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this type of fiction, starts as a very young 
man to sail the seas from a little Con- 
necticut village in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. He goes to Algiers 
in time to be captured by pirates and 
slavers. He manages to get into all kinds 
of trouble in various places throughout 
the world—St. Domingo, the South Sea 
Islands. About every time he comes 
home he gets in a terrific hassel about 
politics—Federalists vs. Republicans. He 
has many adventures with women: a 
young contessa, a mature island girl in 
the South Seas and assorted wenches in 
between. This reviewer was personally 
piqued that Jonathan did not return to 
the young contessa—what is the histor- 
ical novel coming to? Doesn’t one al- 
ways return to his first love though hell 
should bar the way? Well, in this book 
Jonathan marries Tamsen, a gingery 
local product. This may be all very well 
for the patriotic but it irked me. 

The story is slightly spoiled by a 
“message.” Jonathan Eagle asks himself 
such questions as: “What is freedom? 
What is it to be an American?” There 
is probably something here that all “Lib- 
erals” should rally ‘round. There is just 


enough of this nonsense of mixing past 
history with modern dilemmas to annoy 
some readers. And a juvenile approach 
to problems theological is a great bore. 

However there are enough sea-fights, 
escapes, gruesome murders, plottings, to 
carry the story along so that the “mes- 
sage” is usually pleasantly buried under 
gallons of blood. 

Recommended especially to those who 
like the best of Kenneth Roberts’ novels. 

Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 


Soeur Angele and the Embarrassed 
Ladies by Henri Catalan. Sheed 
and Ward. 154 pp. $2.50. 


pres ANGELE is a character to be 
shared. Serene in her immunities, 
sure of her powers, her medico-legal 
background, her charitable motives, she 
is a highly probable modern nun, mov- 
ing with candid aplomb through a three- 
day montage of wildly improbable hap- 
penings to the solution of a murder. 
This is by no means “murder in a 
nunnery.” The haut monde of Paris is 
the setting, a somewhat Bluebeardish 


Dan Juan who wrecks marriages is the 
very French villain, dead in Chapter I, 
and Soeur Angele’s arguments with her 
Sorbonne professor over the corpse are 
professional — except when they issue 
onto spiritual ground, when they might 
fairly be called professional in a higher 
sense. Soeur Angele is womanly, nun- 
like, on the whole. She saves reputa- 
tions, rescues the innocent, protects chil- 
dren, persists beyond good sense; and, 
uneasy over the absence of her Superior- 
General and the impossibility of getting 
permissions, she returns like a homing 
pigeon to the Rue du Bac for prayers 
and meals, meditates her next move in 
her cell, and once more in the throe of 
events, lectures feeble men on their 
soul’s salvation and remembers to beg 
funds for her hospital. But no nun 
quotes Ovid. 

What is most pleasant about Soeur 
Angele, perhaps, is her threat to return 
—pleasant, if M’sieur Catalan is imag- 
inative enough to provide her a more 
respectable milieu of crime (!). “It is 
deeply regrettable, Sister,” says the Pub- 
lic Prosecutor, “that you have seen fit 
to adopt this extraordinary attitude to 








By a brilliant, candid writer .. . the dramatic, personal 
story of the loss — and re-birth — of faith 


HEAVEN 
WAS NOT ENOUGH 


By CONSTANCE O’HARA 





e Born into a well-known Philadelphia Catholic 
family and a sheltered life, yet ambitious for suc- 
cess as a playwright, Miss O’Hara became a frantic 
skeptic, a lost soul. Now she tells her story, which 
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umphant chronicle. ... Profoundly moving and... 
instructive.” —— JOHN K. HUTCHENS, N.Y. Herald 
Tribune 


e “If it makes the ninety-nine sheltered sheep ex- 
amine with critical honesty their attitude toward 
the one that was lost, her book will have accom- 
plished something worthwhile.”—-Books on Trial 


e “Intensely alive and impressively written... a 
book which searingly portrays the anguish of a 
soul. From it the percipient can learn.”—-Our Sun- 
day Visitor 
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the law. . . . You may get out of it this 
time without any serious consequences. 
Only don’t do it again.” “But,” says 
Soeur Angele, “I might do it again, you 
know. . . . Charity, monsieur, knows no 
limits. . . . You see, I’m a daughter of 
Charity... .” 

Nobody minds, of course, improbabil- 
ities of action: a secret door opening, 
the successful “Wham!” of Sister's um- 
brella that knocks out an intruder, the 
providential taxi that fells her quarry at 
the curb, permitting her to become 
emergency doctor. But improbable char- 
acters go less well. And a milieu of hap- 
pily married Catholic mothers who (im- 
probably) love stupid Bluebeardish Don 
Juans is no place for Soeur Angele. To 
a happier scene of crime, Sister—you 
and your cheery, freckled face and your 
big black bag. That bag! It’s a career 
bag, like Max Jordan’s briefcase. 

Sister Marcaret Teresa, S.S.]J. 


Excelsior! by Paul Hyde Bonner. 
Scribners. 279 pp. $3.50. 


Me: Bonner should turn in his badge 
after this one, which has neither 
wit, nor drama, nor point, except per- 
haps that traditional Swiss neutrality is 
a good thing. This observation, made 
frequently throughout the book, may be 
a thought with muscles, but is hardly 
strong enough to support 279 pages of 
fiction. 

The central character is Robert Eggli, 
an 80-year old Swiss banker who is so 
much the St. Paul of the financial world 
that Hitler, Roosevelt and Churchill are 
machinating constantly to learn how he 
thinks the war is going. Eggli has a for- 
tyish baroness for a mistress, and two 
middle-aged sons whom he has domi- 
nated since childhood. 

Surprisingly few things happen. Eg- 
glis family learn the baroness-mistress 
is really a charming old thing; his 
daughter-in-law takes up with a stereo- 
typed gigolo named Tony Venturi, who 
is watching Eggli for the Nazis; and 
there is endless chatter about the war, 
with Eggli full of brilliant predictions 
made by Mr. Bonner ten years after the 
event. 

Mr. Bonner arranges a neat central 
conflict involving the two sons trapped 
in their father’s shadow. Jacques, the 
son who fled to America, is recruited by 


the OSS after the middle of the book 
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and sent to Switzerland to pry some pre- 
cious banking secrets from the old man. 
But Jacques, by now the protagonist, is 


not up to moral choice. Nearly bullied 


into giving up his mission by Papa, his 
mind is changed by a deus ex machina: 
his son is reported missing in action and 
he is enraged at the Hun at just the 
right moment. The clash of wills is de- 
liciously unresolved at the end when 
the older Eggli dies while expostulating 
on the importance of Swiss neutrality. 
A writer with a passion for detail, Mr. 
Bonner includes the fancy dishes every- 
one has for dinner, exact descriptions 
of foreign geography, and even varia- 
tions in English grammatical structure 
used by people accustomed to other lan- 
guages. But the characters are allowed 
in general only one moral position: they 
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hate the Nazis, and sexual morality is 
treated as a relic of Zwingli and Calvin. 

It is a pity all this had to be so care- 
fully set down by a man as handy with 
words as Mr. Bonner. It was a pretty 
grim war, and the Battle of the Banks 
comes out as tame stuff indeed. 

James W. Arnoip 


The Genius and the Goddess by Al- 


dous Huxley. Harpers. 168 pp. 
$2.75. 


N The Genius and the Goddess, Al- 

dous Huxley amusedly peers into the 
family of an intellectual; seldom has the 
pathetic aridity of the modern, unbal- 
anced intellectual been more satirically 
delineated. 

The result is typically Huxlian. A 
queer mixture of effete spirituality, ro- 
bust paganism, sardonic overtones and 
acidulous comment vies with penetrat- 
ing shafts of insight into the foibles of 
human nature in the course of this long, 
short-story about the Maartens family, 
which is narrated in a reverie-like con- 
versation by John Rivers, who came—a 
stranger to the house—in a mood of rev- 
erent anticipation. He stays long enough 
to write the official biography of his 
host, which he characterizes as “the of- 
ficial fiction” of-an intellectual giant, 
logician and scientist, who in reality was 
“a soap opera scientist, a moronic baby 
with a giant intellect, and a sick genius.” 

The wide discrepancy between the 
public intellectual and the pathetic hu- 
man being becomes apparent to Rivers 
as soon as he enters the confused house- 
hold. He watches the members of the 
family from a respectful but keenly ob- 
servant distance until Katy, the wife of 
Henry Maartens and the goddess of the 
piece, adopts him as a comfort and sol- 
ace on the evening of her mother’s death 
and in the mortal illness of her husband. 
Katy’s jealous daughter finally causes 
Rivers to leave the house and a fatal 
accident snatches the mother and daugh- 
ter from the paganism of their earthly 
existence. Rivers alone is left to reflect 
upon the members of the fabulous fam- 
ily in delicate conversation-pieces. 

Huxley’s “god of immediate experi- 
ence” has not saved him from a semantic 
approach to morality. His oriental mys- 
ticism makes grace, to him, a pale brew 
of aesthetic yearning and animal vital- 
ity. His exotic faith, it seems, is a re- 
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fined narcissism, which when coupled 
with an observant intelligence, gives 
keenness to the blade of his disdain for 
other men—indeed for human nature. Is 
Henry Maartens a pseudoynm for Al- 
dous Huxley? Perhaps the question will 
occur to the reader of The Genius and 
the Goddess. 


Rev. Netson W. Loca 


No Country for Old Men by Warren 
Eyster. Random House. 597 pp. 
$4.95. 


as eee Eystrer’s No Country for 
Old Men spans fifty-two years 
(1889-1941) in the life of a grubby 
steel-producing community in Pennsyl- 
vania. More specifically, it traces the 
feckless, reckless life of Samuel Mijack, 
his dour wife, their two sons, Bart and 
Gilbert, and daughter Naomi. Within 
the swirl of swelling industry and com- 
merce, these five people manage to vio- 
late all the elementary principles of 
Christian morality. What the Mijacks 
have not the imagination or resources 
to accomplish, their fellow citizens do. 
The Langs and Pierces, pitiful Rose, 
Spider and Bull engage in enough 
ethical aberrations to qualify for a peni- 
tentiary or a mental institution. 

Strangely enough, this exercise in ab- 
normal behavior starts off fresh and 
clean. Samuel Mijack builds his own 
house, chooses a wife (somewhat like he 
might choose a farm animal), and the 
two live in relative contentment for a 
year or more. But then the jungle 
moves in on author Eyster’s story. For 
the next 450 pages, bestial instincts run 
amuck. Over it all hangs a gloomy cyn- 
icism, a sardonic, smirking defiance of 
established moral codes and human de- 
cency. Author Eyster is honest enough 
to identify the tone of it all, “The world 
had come to a pretty sad state of affairs. 
There wasn’t much hope anywhere any 
more.” 

Artistically, No Country for Old Men 
is very shaky in its basic structure. In 
spite of characterization that occasion- 
ally takes on life, the action lacks direc- 
tion, the scenes are often out of focus. 
the descriptive passages repetitious and 
downright boring. The style is rarely 
terse, most often turgid and inflated as 
though Mr. Eyster had been bewitched 
by the sound of his typewriter. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 
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Adventures in the Skin Trade by 
Dylan Thomas. New Directions. 
275 pp. $3.50. 

The Trusting and the Maimed by 
James Plunkett. Devin-Adair. 220 
pp. $3.00. 


jm Piunketr’s book contains 
“short stories” as usually understood 
by readers. Dylan Thomas’s collection 
are just stories, scraps, stray pieces, “in 
progress.” 

The very appearance of this type of 
thing shows how sacred is held the 
name of Dylan Thomas at present. This 
reviewer had read most of these “stories” 
as they appeared other places, in widely 
scattered advance-guard little magazines. 
They were queer stuff then and still are. 
Indeed, the conviction grows that with- 
out his name they would never be pub- 
lished any place. His talent and genius 
as a poet are not involved here. If you 
are a Dylan Thomas specialist you may 
want all this stuff in one place. Other- 
wise don’t bother. 

In Plunkett's book we have a young 
Irishman writing about the people and 
places, the thoughts, the feelings that 
he knows well. The stories should be 
read one at a time and slowly. Two or 
three give the effect of confusion—prob- 
ably an intentional effect but annoying. 
The reviewer would like to bet that this 
young man will irk the present Irish 





From “The Trusting and the Maimed” 
The taste and tone of James Joyce 


censors. Actually his people as he char- 
acterizes them have a catholic and uni- 
versal touch but make no mistake about 
it: you'll get more out of these stories if 
you are Catholic and Irish. 

Of the ten stories, the reviewer's fa- 
vorites are “The Wearing of the Green,” 
“The Demand,” “The Half-Crown” and 
“The Eagles and the Trumpets.” All the 
stories may be labeled uproariously mor- 
bid. Three or four of the stories have a 
distinct taste and tone of James Joyce's 
short stories. 

Plunkett’s book of short stories is rec- 
ommended and we look forward to more 
of the same. 


Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 


We Shall March Again by Gerhard 
Kramer. Translated by Anthony 
Powell. Putnam. 374 pp. $3.75. 


Gran Kramer's We Shall March 
Again represents war from the 
standpoint of the vanquished. As in 
Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western 
Front of another generation, Kramer 
sees war as a game played by politicians 
and generals. The individual civilian 
and soldier, however, has very little en- 
thusiasm for the conflict, although he 
blindly assents to its motive. 

There are also the skeptics. One of 
these is Victor Velten, a lawyer: by pro- 
fession but now an army translator with 
officer status. Velten has doubts about 
the justness of the war. But he is not a 
man of action, and he does nothing but 
drift through the course of the war. 

We Shall March Again is an unin- 
teresting and lifeless novel. The earlier 
parts, however, which deal with Vel- 
ten’s days in Holland and Paris, do show 
promise, and the presentation is orderly. 
Kramer’s picture of the sophistication of 
the officer caste makes the ugliness of 
the war all the more horrible. 

Kramer’s general handling is inept. In 
the first place, the novel is too long, so 
that the reader gets tired waiting for 
Velten’s liberation when he has already 
heard, in the first third of the book, 
everything about the uselessness of the 
war that Kramer has to say. Secondly, 
the author is incapable of heightening 
his material except by pathos. 

Kramer has not been able to manage 
the cosmic anguish—which all men un- 
derstand—that gave point to Remarque’s 
realism. Dantet T. MircHety 
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AM IN A position to unequivocally 

deny that P. J. Kenedy and Sons is 
bringing out a Davy Crockett prayer- 
book, despite the rumors that were cir- 
culating at the recent American Book- 
sellers Convention in Chicago. That 
makes Kenedy about the only publisher 
in this country that isn’t trying to cap- 
italize on the Crockett boom. (Publish- 
ers are far worse than movie producers 
for band-wagon jumping.) All kinds of 
books on Mr. Crockett for all ages have 
already been published and many more 
are announced for the Fall. Whether or 
not the boom is on the way out, as | 
suspect, or will be still breathing at 
Christmas is a question that should be 
disturbing the dreams of more than one 
publishing genius who may find his 
Christmas stocking loaded with Crockett 
turkeys. However, I'll bet that none of 
the books will present “the embarrassing 
truth about Davy Crockett” which Har- 
per’s Magazine recently exposed, to wit: 
Fe A juvenile delinquent who ran 
away from home at thirteen to dodge 
a well deserved licking from his father. 
.. . For three years he bummed around 
Baltimore, scratching a living in various 
ways he never cared to talk about... . 
He deserted Chis wife) proved 
himself ‘a poor farmer, indolent and 
shiftless’ . . . was an unenthusiastic sol- 
dier; during the Creek War he weasled 
his way out of the Army by hiring a 
substitute. Whenever a_ steady job 
threatened, he took to the woods... . 
He never was king of anything except 
maybe the Tennessee Tall Tales and 
Bourbon Samplers’ Association. When 
he claimed that he had shot 105 bear in 
nine months, his fellow tipplers refused 
to believe a word of it, on the sensible 
grounds that Davy couldn’t count that 
high.” As Harper’s asks, who says we 
can’t brain-wash? 

a 

Readers of The Catholic Worker 
should be both happy and sad to learn 
that Tom Sullivan has joined the Trap- 
pists at Gethsemani. Happy for obvious 
reasons; sad because his column was a 
monthly delight. Possibly we can now 
look forward to a book, and a good one. 
Look what the Trappist life did for 
Thomas Merton and Father Raymond. 
.... Monsignor Harry C. Koenig, long- 
time librarian at St. Mary of the Lake 
Seminary, Mundelein, Ill., and_pre- 
eminent in the Catholic Library field, 
has been appointed pastor of Sacred 
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Heart Church in Chicago. . . . Father 
Paschal Boland, O.S.B., who inaugurat- 
ed a new regime at the Grail Press, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana, is now working on 
his doctorate in theology at the Cath- 
olic University. He has been succeeded 
by Father Philip Mahin, O.S.B... . 
Robert Giroux, famed editor of Harcourt 
Brace who was responsible for their 
small but distinguished Catholic list, has 
joined Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. Along 
with him goes T. S. Eliot and Thomas 
Merton (whose newest, The Living 
Bread, will be published in January). 
* 

Sheed and Ward have high hopes for 

Hilaire Belloc, A Memoir by J. B. Mor- 


ton (not to be confused with the com-: 


ing, but not definitely scheduled, official 
biography by Robert Speaight). Mor- 
ton’s memories of Belloc have been 
highly praised by the English press, and 
perhaps a Belloc revival is in order. 
Chesterton has always shown a remark- 
able strength, but Belloc, unfortunately, 
has followed the pattern set forth in 
The New Yorker: “When a writer dies, 
there is an immediate loss of vitality in 
his work; for a year or two all that is 
dated, outmoded and temporal about it 
comes to the surface and obscures its 
merit. It shares for the time being the 
pointless, abandoned quality of the dead 
man’s clothes hanging in a closet. . 
His last, declining work is freshest in 
people’s memories and bulks larger than 
the work of the creative years.” This is 
not to say that Belloc has no following 
today, but rather that his reputation has 
been obscured. 
® 

Bishop Sheen will have three books 
this fall: God Love You (part of which 
has appeared in a paper edition) from 
Doubleday, The Meaning of Christmas 
and Thinking Life Through, Volume 
III in the Life Is Worth Living Series, 
both from McGraw Hill. . . . Also com- 
ing from McGraw Hill in the Spring 
will be the now-it-can-be-told report by 
Father Georges Bissonnette, the Augus- 
tinian priest who served the American 
colony in Moscow until .the Reds 
bounced him... . . Dutton will have a 
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new Daniel-Rops in April. With . or 
without Imprimatur, I cannot say. And 
there seems to be a good chance of a 
Catholic edition of Jesus and His Times, 
the lack of which created a real tizzy a 
year ago. Next year will be the 
400th anniversary of the death of St. 
Ignatius Loyola. A good time for the 
promised definitive biography by Father 
James Broderick, S.J., whose St. Francis 
Xavier quickly established itself as the 
book on the subject. Theodore Maynard 
will also have a report on St. Ignatius 
and the Society of Jesus for the anniver- 
sary, to be published by Kenedy. 
* 

It looks like common sense is reigning 
in the Magazine Awards Committee of 
the Catholic Press Association, under 
the chairmanship of Floyd Anderson, 
and that next year should see the in- 
auguration of an awards policy that will 
be sane and permanent. No longer will 
the awards outnumber the magazines 
participating. The Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation is also sponsoring an anthology 
of the best short stories from Catholic 
magazines (tentative title, All Things 
Counter) which Riley Hughes is even 
now busily selecting and editing. No 
fan am I of Catholic magazine fiction, 
but if I have been wrong and there’s 
real gold to be mined, Mr. Hughes is 
the man who will do it. 

The Sheed and Ward contest is an- 
other of the few constructive programs 
to find new Catholic writers. If their 
manuscript search is successful, they 
will publish a collection of “new Cath- 
olic writing” sometime next year. If not, 
we are in a worse situation than we 
thought, and that would be mighty de- 
pressing. 

e 

Another Thomas More Book To Live, 
Luke Delmage by Canon Sheehan, will 
be coming in October, being the sixth 
(Weeping Cross, Cain, Path to Rome, 
Superstition Corner and Letters To My 
Niece preceeded it) in a series that has 
pleased most of the critics most of the 
time. . . . For all those who have been 
searching these many years for the 
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Tolerance and the Catholic, a sym- 


posium translated by George 
Lamb. Sheed and Ward. 199 pp. 
$3.50. 


= BOOK of eight essays is a joint 
effort resulting from doctrinal meet- 
ings of Catholic scholars at the Domin- 
ican College of Theology of LaSarte, in 
Huy, Belgium. As an American Cath- 
olic layman who is neither a philosopher 
nor a theologian, I am most interested 
in the application of this book’s teach- 
ing to conditions in the United States, 
to the widespread misunderstanding 
(among both Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics) and to the resulting frequent con- 
troversies concerning the attitudes and 
objectives of American Catholics and 
certain aspects of the universal doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church. It car- 
ries the Imprimatur of Archbishop 
Cushing. 

The application to some of the trou- 
bled areas in the current American 
scene is direct and illuminating, and 
should be most helpful to all men who 
are interested in the truth about the 
teaching of the Church, and the proper 
response to it by well-informed Cath- 
olics in our complex, pluralistic society. 
It is particularly significant because it 
is not “beamed at” America, but is a 
scholarly discussion by European think- 
ers of universal Catholic doctrine which 
does not differ with changing political 
forms, but is at home with all of them 
except the definitely anti-religious type. 

Tolerance and the Catholic should be 
read by men of every religious group— 
and of none—who are interested in the 
necessary implications of pluralism, in 
the problems of civil tolerance, religious 
freedom, and the equality of citizens of 
different religious groups before the law, 
the obligation to follow one’s conscience, 
cooperation between persons divided in 
religion, the proper relation of civil gov- 
ernment to theological doctrine, the es- 
sential difference between the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church and the policies 
and actions of Catholics in government 
—even when there is no opposition be- 
tween them. 

If every one in America (again both 
Catholic and non-Catholic) could know 
the contents of this thoroughly readable 
little book of scholarly authentic discus- 
sion and information, most of the cur- 
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rent “tensions” and large or small con- 
troversies would pretty much disappear. 
There will be no great surprises here 
for those who are acquainted with, and 
accept as neither hypocrisy nor heresy, 
the many statements of the outstanding 
leaders of the American hierarchy 
throughout our history, the annual state- 
ment of all the Catholic Bishops in 
1948, the writings of historian Father 
John Tracy Ellis, of the theologian Fa- 
ther John Courtney Murray of Wood- 
stock College, of the philosopher 
Jacques Maritain of Princeton Univer- 
sity and many others. Tolerance and the 
Catholic will doubtless displease, but 
we hope will help to educate, the min- 
ority in the Church and outside of it 
who apparently dislike the propriety of 
Catholic support of democracy, religious 
freedom and equality before the law, 
civil toleration, and cooperation of Cath- 
olic with non-Catholic for the common 
good in matters which do not violate the 
individual conscience or the teachings 
of the Church in matters of faith and 
morals. 

The temptation to quote is hard to 
resist, but the flavor is so delightful that 
even a sip might lead to over-indul- 
gence. Get the book and read it. 


James M. O'NerLy 


The Social and Political Philosophy 
of Jacques Maritain edited by Jo- 
seph W. Evans and Leo R. Ward. 
Scribners. 348 pp. $5.00. 


U’ TO Now, Maritain’s political and 
social thought has been accessible 
only in the many books and articles he 
has produced through the years. Choos- 
ing and collating carefully, and often re- 
translating, the editors of this volume 
have provided us with a clear and well- 
organized anthology of the work of one 
of the best known and most respected 
Catholic writers in the world today. 
Whether it is used as a text or as “sug- 
gested reading,” or read merely for en- 
joyment, the book fulfills a definite 
need. Sufficient metaphysical founda- 
tions are provided, but not so much as 
to obtrude upon the non-technical read- 
er. Indeed, Maritain’s political, social 
and cultural ideas are so closely bound 
up with his metaphysical positions that 


it is remarkable the latter have been so 
deftly minimized. 

Beginning with his well-known and 
by now almost classical distinction be- 
tween the individual and the person, 
the articles here run the gamut of po- 
litical and social problems. Included is 
an address delivered to UNESCO, on 
“The Possibilities for Cooperation in a 
Divided World,” an attempt to find a 
legitimate basis for cooperation in view 
of the apparent disparity of ideologies 
among the nations of the world. “The 
Mystery of Israel” is given almost in 
full; and “The Roots of Soviet Atheism” 
is particularly apposite at this time. The 
book ends with Maritain’s “Confession 
of Faith,” a summary of his general po- 
sition and the reasons for that position. 

Except for the necessary and refresh- 
ingly brief Foreword, the book consists 
entirely of Maritain’s writings, which 
is recommendation enough. An _addi- 
tional recommendation lies in the skill 
and discretion with which the editors 
have done their work. 

JosEpH CaRPINO 


Forbidden Neighbors by Charles 
Abrams. Harper. 404 pp. $5.00. 


i” AN address early in 1955, Father 
Daniel M. Cantwell, assistant chap- 
lain of the Chicago Catholic Interracial 
Council stated that “Negroes in Amer- 
ica have yet to enjoy the most important 
right opened up for them in the 1870s 

. . that was not the right to an educa- 
tion, to a job, of access to hospitals—all 
these, to be sure, are important—but the 
most important was the right to move.” 

Mr. Abrams’ worth-while excursion 
into the “close link between the housing 
problem and the growth of prejudice in 
American communities” is a lengthy and 
detailed elaboration of the same theme, 
with the addition of important material 
on religious discrimination in housing. 
The author, currently New York State 
Rent Administrator, has had vast ex- 
perience in the field of housing and his 
experience shows up on every page of 
this documented study, with one glar- 
ing omission. 

That omission -is a baffling silence 
about the work being done by the twen- 
ty-four Catholic Interracial Councils 
around the nation as well as by other 
Catholic groups and institutions. Unless 
my eyes have gone bad, the word “Cath- 
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olic” doesn’t even appear on the four- 
teen-page index. Another defect is the 
tendency to over-dramatize certain inci- 
dents. The author’s terse footnote: 
“Shortly thereafter, Elizabeth Wood, the 
Chicago Housing Authority’s able but 
beleaguered executive secretary, who 
had held out for a Negro’s right to 
equality in public housing, was fired” 
is a good example. Miss Wood’s firing 
was interwoven with factors not asso- 
ciated with the race issue. 

Despite these disappointments and 
defects, Forbidden Neighbors is an im- 
portant contribution to the literature of 
both prejudice and housing. Mr. 
Abrams never hesitates to call a spade 
by that name and those whose knowl- 
edge of discrimination and housing is 
vague will find much fascinating read- 
ing in these pages, as the author meth- 
odically traces the history of the prob- 
lem and then vividly describes the ma- 
jor disturbances and tensions in such 
places as Detroit, Cook County and 
Miami. The justifiable indictment of 
real estate and home building interests 
and the description of the deadly part 
played by local “improvement associa- 
tions” in the problem will give unin- 
formed readers many new insights, as 
will the chapters on the role of the gov- 
ernment, the Supreme Court, and the 
realty code. 

Mr. Abram’s book fills an important 
need for a popular study, dramatically 
written, on discrimination in housing. 

Donacp J. THORMAN 


The Family of Man edited by Ed- 
ward Steichen. Simon and Schus- 
ter. 207 pp. Deluxe edition, 
$10.00. Maco. 192 pp. Paper, 
$1.00. 


[== 500 and more photographs, in 
the words of Edward Steichen who 
selected them from over two million, 
seek to present “the gamut of life from 
birth to death with emphasis on the 
daily relationships of man to himself, to 
his family, to the community and to the 
world we live in. . . .” From the first 
page, with a quotation from Genesis 
(“And God said, let there be light 
.. .’), through to the last photograph 
of two children setting off on an ex- 
ploration down a forest path, the book 
pictures men and women, worshiping, 
working, playing, loving, laughing, hat- 
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ing. Humanity—in all countries, in all 
walks of life, in all conditions—seems to 
be contained in these photographs, 
scarcely one of which will fail to hold 
the viewer's attention for more than the 
usual second. 

Man’s base emotions find place here 
along with his noble and good ones, yet 
none of the photographs could be called 
sordid. The title of the book accurate- 
ly describes the over-all feeling that 
emerges from the collection—“here is the 
Family of Man!” It is an impressive 
demonstration of what photography can 
achieve on the level of the fine arts. 

Davip R. Younc 


of the close cooperation necessary be- 
tween the two in the modern state. And 
they have written in order to inform 
those who give the power to govern of 
the science and technique which are 
available and must be used if economic 
goals are to be attained. 

The method used to show the impor- 
tance of economics, even theoretical eco- 
nomics, as the necessary guide to action 
is historical. Concrete examples are tak- 
en from as far back as the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries when political eco- 
nomists first tried to explain the grow- 
ing complexity of economic phenomena 
to serve as the basis of government pol- 





“‘Humanity—in all countries, in all 


Economics and Action by Pierre 
Mendes-France and Gabriel Ar- 
dant. Columbia University Press. 
222 pp. $3.50. 


= Is AN important book from many 
points of view for the responsible 
citizen of a modern democracy. It is 
written by a democratic politician of 
some renown who may yet become a 
statesman and a modern bureaucrat 
who, if the book can be taken as evi- 
dence, gives the lie to all bureaucratic 
fables. This almost unique co-author- 
ship of decision-maker and -administra- 
tor of decisions is in itself an example 
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walks of life, in all conditions’ 


icy. The historical series of major prob- 
lems convincingly illustrates, if not 
proves, that policy is founded explicitly 
or implicitly on theory, that if the theo- 
ory be erroneous the policy will fail and 
that economic theory to a large extent 
is rectified by failure when applied. 


But in reading the account of eco- 
nomics in action and economics that 
may one day be in action there is a dou- 
ble danger. One is that too often eco- 
nomists and their theory have been dis- 
astrously wrong; nothing could have 
been more conducive to Hitler’s taking 
power than the almost insane economic 
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policy of the previous German Chan- 
cellor. Secondly economists have been 
prepared to solve economic problems 
after they cease to exist in many cases. 
At present, for example, economists un- 
derstand reasonably well the causes of 
past depressions (after denying for over 
a century that they could occur) but the 
problem of depression as known in the 
past may never again face us. Another 
danger, ever present—though not so 
much the economist’s fault, is the gap 
between current theory and that which 
the politician applies. Despite a master- 
ful command of economic theory and 
history (which makes for a facile pres- 
entation) the authors in that they are 
also politician and administrator may 
make this latter mistake for they place 
too much emphasis on the effect of low- 
er interest rates in stimulating invest- 
ment. 

No one shouldbe discouraged from 
reading Economics and Action for the 
above reasons; indeed they make its 
reading all the more necessary. Action 
must have a guide—a truism—and Men- 
des-France and Ardant provide what is 
probably the best available in the best 
form. Economists unfortunately cannot 
test theory in laboratories; it will be 
tested as it always has been—shocking 
as this may seem to some—in the real 
world. The authors, given who they are, 
know well that the democratic citizen 
must be informed of economics so that 
he demands the best “test” possible from 
his government. 

R. W. FauLHaBer 


A Slight Sense of Outrage by 
Charles W. Morton. Lippincott. 
218 pp. $3.50. 


He is genuine relief from the rau- 
cous, howling crude humor of so 
much of our current entertainment. Mr. 
Morton, in a pleasant but forceful way, 
has given us a book that is easy and fun 
to read. The reader probably won’t “roll 
in the aisles,” but it’s almost a certainty 
that he'll get enough solid chuckles and 
smiles out of this book to improve his 
disposition for some time. 

With a quiet type of humor, and with 
a slight sense of outrage, Mr. Morton 
presents his pet peeves and favorite top- 
ics—sixty-six of them—many of which 
are universal in nature. He seems to 
have included subjects for everyone: 
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carving a roast, women drivers, preten- 
tious summer vacationers, new car bar- 
gains, cigars, an all-purpose fishing story, 
fashions and so on through 218 enter- 
taining pages. 

These are not spur - of -the- moment 
opinions, but obviously are the products 
of mature thinking and keen insight. 
The humor here is real, delivered in a 
smooth and unforced style that is so 
much easier to take than the usual slap- 
stick foisted upon us. 

RicHarp REULAND 


How Not to Write a Play by Walter 
Kerr. Simon and Schuster. 244 
pp. $3.50. 


[= THEATER was not created by a 
minority for a minority. It was 
created by a crowd for a crowd. It has, 
since its beginnings, been at its health- 
iest when it was closest to the crowd.” 

On this stimulating thesis, Walter 
Kerr has based his witty and penetrating 
study of contemporary theater. As a 
drama critic (for the New York Herald 
Tribune), professional director (King of 
Hearts), teacher Cat Catholic University 
in Washington, D.C.), student and 
theater-lover, Mr. Kerr has set down an 
entertaining, perceptive and provocative 
analysis of the present ills which beset 
the stage. 

He turns the spotlight on the causes 
for the present decline of playgoing. 
Why, he demands, are there less than 
half as many operating playhouses in 
New York City now as in 1929? Why 
are we lucky to have 70 productions 
now when 1929 had 224? Why does 


the drama we have fostered seem to 





Walter Kerr: In favor of crowds 


have nothing to say to the folk who live 
in communities of less than 200,000? 

“The fault, dear Brutus,” paraphrases 
Mr. Kerr, “lies not in our stars, but in 
our plays.” The great public, the com- 
mon man, has been systematically driven 
from the theater. Modern drama has 
been erected by Ibsen, Shaw, Chekov 
and their imitators upon a foundation 
of unpopularity. Anything unpopular is 
good. Anything popular is bad. 

And yet, Mr. Kerr reminds us, every 
play which we call “great” came to us 
from a “popular” playhouse. Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, Moliere—all were men of 
the theatre who strove to please the 
masses. The results of that effort are still 
ours to enjoy. By divorcing themselves 
from the common man, our contempo- 
raries are each year narrowing the thea- 
ter more and more—both economically 
and aesthetically. 

Mr. Kerr’s book, despite the title, is 
far from negative. If he finds fault, quar- 
rels with current concepts, it is because 
of his own firm-founded faith in the 
true potential of the theater. 

Read How Not to Write a Play for 
information, stimulation and fun. When 
you've finished his book, you'll find that 
Walter Kerr has proved it’s possible to 
be both intellectually challenging and 
entertaining. 

Joun W. McGreevey 


My Son Johnny by John McNulty. 
Simon and Schuster. 174 pp. 
$3.00. 


Ao MecNutry has put in writ- 
ing many of the things that most 
fathers feel at some time or other while 
their children are growing up. Here he 
tells the story of his son Johnny, from 
his birth until he is about five and a 
half years old. 

The things that Johnny does to de- 
light or surprise his father are set down 
here by a proud parent, one who finds 
real joy in the antics of his young son. 
All in all, it is a happy collection of in- 
cidents that help prove the fun of par- 
enthood. 

Johnny develops just like millions of 
other kids, but each step in his develop- 
ment is a point of singular joy or aftec- 
tion for his dad. His love for a colorful 
cereal box instead of more expensive 
toys; his bringing a playmate in to see 
“his dad”; his constant questioning and 
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expecting that his father naturally will 
know all the answers—all of these uni- 
versal traits are here individualized by 
a young son for his own father. 

Mr. McNulty is, of course, telling his 
own story about his own son, and does 
so very well. But in reporting this many 
incidents in the life of a five and a half 
vear old, it would seem that at least one 
little thing about God or religion—an 
act, a question, a phrase — would have 
been memorable enough for a father to 
report. Johnny knows about flags, cow- 
boys, Santa Claus, TV and school. I 
hope he knows about God. 

RicHarp KEULAND 


The Letters of Jacob Burckhardt 
edited and translated by Alexan- 
der Dru. Pantheon. 243 pp. 
$3.75. 


yo BurckuHarpt, the Swiss historian 
who was born in 1818 and died in 
1897, is being recognized increasingly 
as one of the greatest intellectual figures 
of the nineteenth century. He is now 
seen as of comparable importance to 
such of his contemporaries as Karl Marx, 
Friedrich Nietzsche, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, Thomas Carlyle and Hippolyte 
Adolphe Taine. He is one of the truly 
great reflective minds in all Western his- 
tory. Essentially an historian of art, 
Burckhardt’s fame as an author rests 
upon such works as The Age of Con- 
stantine the Great, his classical The 
Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, 
and the famous collection of his mature 
years, in which he revealed his funda- 
mental insights into the historical na- 
ture of mankind, the Reflections on His- 
tory. 

As an historian and as a _ scholar 
Burckhardt had as skilled a command 
of the scientific method as that of his 
famous German contemporary Leopold 
von Ranke, whose superficial reputa- 
tion hinges upon his success in the “sci- 
entific” pursuit of historical truth. 
Burckhardt was, however, too great a 
soul to believe that a facile scientism 
with its paraphernalia of footnotes and 
jungle of alphabetical cross-references 
was the path to wisdom. He insisted 
that historical wisdom depended upon 
the imaginative insight of the whole 
man, and this criterion guided his own 
pursuit of historical reality. In the pre- 
face to The Age of Constantine the 
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Giuseppe Ricciotti: ‘“Enduring value”’ 


Great, first published in 1852, Burck- 


hardt explained his inner working prin- 


ciple when he admitted that his histor- 


ical work was consciously subjective. “It 
would have been safer,” he wrote, “for 
example, to compose a new history of 
Constantine: by means of subjecting ex- 
isting accounts to critical examination 
and providing the whole with an appro- 
priate quantity of citations of sources; 
but for the writer such an enterprise 
could not have exerted the inward at- 
traction which is alone capable of re- 
paying every effort.” 

Until the present superb selected col- 
lection and translation of Burckhardt’s 
letters appeared, the literate man who 
could not read German had closed to 
him the splendid interior world which 
was the mind and heart of Jacob Burck- 
hardt. Now the inner landscape of this 
great and human scholar is approach- 
able through this unbelievably rich col- 
lection. Here are found Burckhardt’s 
prescient views on the future of the 
modern state as it issued through the 
vortex of the European Revolutions of 
1848. Here are found Burckhardt’s “in- 
ward” reflections on the legacy of West- 
ern art and on the art of historical writ- 
ing. These letters display in a special 
intimate manner Burckhardt’s concept 
of the life of scholarship and of the con- 
duct becoming to a man in an age of 
lessening dignity for the quieter voca- 
tions. Burckhardt’s letters are as nearly 
priceless as correspondence can be in the 
world of diverse literary genre. These 
letters rank in the political order with 


the acute and frighteningly prophetic 
correspondence of Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, Burckhardt’s French contempo- 
rary. In the world of aesthetics, the only 
correspondence which matches Burck- 
hardt’s is that of the German poet 
Rainer Maria Rilke, whose letters on 
the arts touch at times the sublime. 
Epwarp GARGAN 


The History of Israel by Giuseppe 
Ricciotti. Translated by Clement 
Della Penta, O.P., and Richard 
Murphy, O.P. Bruce. 2 vols., 430 
pp., 476 pp. $15.00. 


tum very recent years, English- 
speaking Catholics have been at a 
loss for a representative history of Israel. 
Sacred History by Daniel-Rops became 
available within the past decade—trans- 
lated from the French. Then followed 
The History of the Old Testament by 
Heinisch—translated from the German. 
Both are good books, more or less de- 
tailed and up to date, but restricted to 
Israel’s history in Old Testament times. 
The American scholars Fr. Martin and 
Fr. Moriarty published smaller helpful 
works in outline form, intended primar- 
ily for professors of Scripture. Now, 
however, Father Ricciotti’s two-volume 
History of Israel, translated from the 
Italian, gives us what we have long 
awaited—a representative work in Eng- 
lish which ranks with the best books of 
its kind published anywhere and under 
any auspices. 

Father Ricciotti, justly famed for his 
scholarship in biblical and archeological 
matters, first published his history in 
Italy about fifteen years ago. It has since 
gone through four editions and been 
translated into French and Spanish, 
which is a good indication of its endur- 
ing value. The present English edition 
is a work of collaboration on the part of 
other well-known scholars, Fr. Clement 
Della Penta and Fr. Richard Murphy, 
with notable assistance from Fr. Patrick 
Skehan of Catholic University. It is 
something more than a translation; it 
brings Ricciotti’s work up to date in the 
light of most recent archeological dis- 
coveries, as far as possible considering 
the time necessary to bring such a work 
to press. 

Volume One starts with the dawn of 
history, discusses the great empires 
which were to figure so largely in Is- 
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rael’s destiny and carries the history of 
the Chosen People from Abraham down 
to the Babylonian Exile. Volume Two 
continues with the Exile and repatria- 
tion, and concludes with the final in- 
surrection of Bar-Cochba in A.D. 135. 

This history of Israel is the best to 
appear in English up to the present, and 
will probably remain the standard work 
for a long time to come. It incorporates 
the latest findings of science and history 
in so far as that is possible, and yet 
(with the exception of relatively few 
sections) reads very well. All the help- 
ful features which one has come to as- 
sociate with Ricciotti’s books are found 
here: numbered paragraphs which per- 
mit easy cross-reference, excellent typog- 
raphy, and an abundance of good maps, 
tables and photographs just where need- 
ed in the text. We warmly recommend 
this set to all librarians at the high 
school level and over, to priests and reli- 
gious, and to the educated laity. 


Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


The Private Diary of a Public Ser- 
vant by Martin Merson. Macmil- 
lan. 171 pp. $3.50. 


Marrs Merson’s account of his five 
months in Washington reads like 
the story of the infantry replacement 
who arrived at a foxhole in the midst 
of battle, was wounded a couple times, 
and never quite learned the names of 
his buddies before heading for the hos- 
pital. Merson, a Pennsylvania business- 
man who had been active in the “Citi- 
zens for Eisenhower” movement, went 
to Washington in the spring of 1953 to 
become special consultant for the Inter- 
national Information Administration. 
The I.1.A. was the agency responsible 
for the Voice of America program and 
the nation’s overseas library service. The 
agency was under attack by Senator Mc- 
Carthy at the time Merson arrived in 
the Capitol, and for his five months in 
the I.].A. Merson was to devote most of 
his energy to parrying the blows of the 
Senator and his aggressive young inves- 
tigators, Roy Cohn and David Shine. 
Much of the information in The Pri- 
vate Diary of a Public Servant will not 
come as a surprise to those who read 
the newspapers during those controver- 
sial days when anything either pro or 
anti-McCarthy was good for a headline. 
But, in addition, here is the inside story 
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Martin Merson: In a Washington foxhole 


of how one recruit in the “Great Cru- 
sade” got his baptism of fire in Wash- 
ington. Although the Wisconsin Sena- 
tor is the villain of the piece, there is 
considerable criticism of the President 
and his aides for engineering the “Great 
Compromise” with the policy of don’t- 
offend - McCarthy. Merson’s principal 
thesis is that a person cannot compro- 
mise with what he considers evil and 
still retain his self-respect, and that it 
is not only bad morals but bad politics 
to do so. He was appalled at the extent 
to which the climate of fear prevalent in 
government had frightened otherwise 
courageous public servants from stand- 
ing up for what they believed right. 
The author feels his book will have 
served its purpose “if it helps to clarify 
some of the events of the hysterical days 
of 1953 when one minor Senator and a 
few fanatical aides intimidated even the 
president of the United States.” 
Rosert MEYER 


France Against Herself by Herbert 
Luethy Praeger. 476 pp. $6.50. 


“Grapsmeerges books have been pub- 
lished since World War II on con- 
temporary France — usually superficial 
journalistic accounts. At last, an ex- 
tremely significant book on contempo- 
rary France has been published. France 
Against Herself is a reflective, balanced 
and forthright study which will serve as 
an antidote against previous post-war 
studies. The author, Herbert Luethy, 
originally published his book in Switzer- 
land two years ago. However, the pres- 
ent English edition has been brought 
up to date. 


Luethy treats the interaction of his- 
tory, politics, economics, intellectual 
movements and social currents which 
form modern France. This is the real 
importance of the work because most 
previous authors failed to grasp this in- 
teraction of forces which constitutes the 
core of the French problem. Much of 
the author’s analysis is highly controver- 
sial and in direct refutation of recent 
authors. 

The author includes in his work an 
extensive historical introduction, a co- 
gent description of the structure and pol- 
itics of the Fourth Republic, a probing 
analysis of its economic and social dif- 
ficulties, and a lengthy section on the 
French possessions overseas. One aspect 
of French life almost totally ignored by 
the author is religion. 

An important portion of this book is 
an extended analysis of the French bu- 
reaucracy, virtually an independent and 
self-perpetuating organ, which has ad- 
ministered France from the seventeenth 
century to the present. It is this bureau- 
cracy, the real ruler of France, which 
maintains the continuity in the French 
government. Luethy shows quite clearly 
that the frequent changes of govern- 
ment are a mere facade, which scarcely 
touch the real governing body of France. 
For those familiar only with American 
politics and government it is not easy 
to comprehend the permanence. of the 
French bureaucracy. 

The reader may wonder if Luethy 
sees any hope of France reforming her 
political and economic system. He holds 
that the Pinay, Laniel, and Mendes- 
France governments have instituted im- 
portant internal reforms which presage 
a change. However, the work of reform 
has just begun. France, albeit tardy, will 
certainly reassert herself and win her 
rightful position of greatness. 

Watter D. Gray 


Chance or Destiny by Oscar Hand- 
lin. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 220 
pp. $3.75. 


I have who read this book will be re- 
minded of As Luck Would Have It, 
by Otto Eisenschiml and E. B. Long, 
which demonstrated rather convincing- 
ly that with a bit more “luck” the 
Southerners might have achieved the 
separation they so sincerely desired. Dr. 
Handlin has written a somewhat similar 
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book, in that he has selected eight points 
in American history, ranging from York- 
town to Pearl Harbor, and has attempt- 
ed to show how accidents and unpre- 
dictable decisions, made at times in for- 
eign capitals, have profoundly influ- 
enced American history. Several of the 
chapters have already appeared as ma- 
gazine articles. 

There is always a weakness in a book 
of this kind, because of the dangers in- 
herent in over-simplification. In dealing 
with the Pearl Harbor affair, for exam- 
ple, one is not made distinctly aware 
that Kimmel and Short received no 
warnings strong enough to make them 
aware of the danger of an attack. Be- 
cause of the interest that the Japanese 
had shown in the ships berthed at Pearl 
Harbor, it seems that such information 
should have been sent to them. There 
is little in the account to make the read- 
er aware of the unexplainable conduct 
of Marshall and Stark and Roosevelt on 
the day of the attack itself. There is no 
criticism of their conduct, and yet it was 
certainly not altogether by chance that 
the Japanese scored as they did at Pearl 
Harbor. Sometimes an inadequate treat- 


ment is worse than no treatment at all, 
and that is how you may feel after read- 
ing this material. 

Much the same reaction may be yours 
after reading the chapter on the Lusi- 
tania. Placing all the blame on the cap- 
tain of the Lusitania seems rather un- 
fair. His conduct was so strange that it 
seems almost impossible that he was in- 
viting destruction as he was, unless he 
had received orders from a_ higher 
source. 

Several of the chapters in this book 
may leave you feeling frustrated, rather 
than informed. 

Pau Kintery 


Culture and Mental Disorders by 
Joseph Eaton and Robert Weil. 
Free Press. 254 pp. $4.00. 


|= socio-cultural, psychological and 
psychiatric survey of the Hutterites, 


financed by the National Institute of | 


Mental Health of the United States 
Public Health Service, was carried out 
to test the theory that culture and social 
variables affect mental disorders. The 


Hutterites were selected as a laboratory 
both because of their reputation for 
mental health and because their social 
system facilitated the study of culture- 
personality problems in a fairly con- 
trolled setting. The case finding survey 
of mental pathology was extended to the 
entire sect. Almost 9,000 Hutterites, lo- 
cated in colonies scattered throughout 
the American West, were studied. 

“Is our complex culture responsible 
for our increasing mental health fail- 
ure?” Thoughtful non-professional 
Americans have asked themselves that 
question, as well as sociologists, psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists. “Would a sim- 
pler way of life result in fewer mental 
breakdowns?” This study suggests some 
of the answers. 

The rate of mental illness for Hut- 
terites falls significantly below that for 
Americans as a whole. The classifica- 
tions of psychoses differ from those 
usually found, and neuroses vary in 
their manifestation from the general run 
of neurotic symptoms. Psychoses result- 
ing from drugs, alcohol and _ syphilis 
are not found among the Hutterites. 
Psychopaths are notable by their ab- 
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sence. Hutterites are extraordinarily free 
of some types of mental illness found 
among most people. Why? 

On the basis of this study, the authors 
attribute Hutterite mental health to the 
form of their culture. This conclusion 
coincides with that of Dr. J. B. Furst, 
author of The Neurotic: His Inner and 
Outer Worlds (1954), who traces neu- 
roses primarily to the social environ- 
ment. 

Both studies make an important point, 
and one which has been overlooked in 
the emphasis first on organic and then 
on psychogenic causes of mental disease. 
Both unfortunately neglect an essential 
characteristic of humanity: man is reli- 
gious by nature. 

At the root of Hutterite culture lies 
religion. Although the authors state this 
fact, their materialistic bias makes it im- 
possible for them to comprehend the 
mental health. values of faith. They at- 
tempt to assess the beneficial aspects of 
religion, but fail because they lack per- 
sonal experience. Not only social cul- 
ture, but the faith which has created 
that culture, has armed Hutterites 
against mental breakdown. The signif- 
cance of conclusions apparent from facts 
and statistics gathered’ in this study can- 
not be overestimated. 


Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


Culture on the Moving Frontier by 
Louis B. Wright. Indiana Univer- 
sity Press. 273 pp. $3.50. 


The Land They Fought For by Clif- 
ford Dowdey. Doubleday. 438 pp. 
$6.00. 


The Strange Career of Jim Crow by 
C. Vann Woodward. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 155 pp. $2.50. 


An End to Innocence by Leslie A. 
Fiedler. Beacon Press. 210 pp. 
Cloth, $3.50; paper, $1.25. 


” our history Evangelical Protestant- 
ism has played an important role, and 
our culture owes much to its zeal for 
education. Mr. Wright, in Culture on 
the Moving Frontier, claims its influ- 
ence has been predominant in the for- 
mation of our cultural patterns and that 
its own formation was essentially Brit- 
ish. Hence, our culture, too, is essential- 
ly British. 

One must ask: What is British? The 
British Isles consist of four countries 
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and five peoples, if we so consider the 
Scotch-Irish, all differing widely in lan- 
guage, tradition, legend, social ideals, 
and other cultural traits. When writing 
of California Mr. Wright is forced to 
admit a fusion of traits. The migration 
of the Anglo-Saxon and Celtic peoples 
brought about such a fusion everywhere 
in America, and the circumstances of 
colonial and pioneer life were a continu 
ing modification. In the British Isles the 
fusion was attempted, under political 
unity, by mass education, was rejected 
in Wales, was accepted despite surviv- 
ing resistance in Scotland and England 
North of Trent, and made of Ireland 
a divided country. It is easy, therefore, 
to understand why, though our His- 
panic neighbors to the South observe 
Columbus Day as the Festival of the 
Race, neither Mayflower Day nor James 
town Day is so observed among us. 

Racially we are largely Anglo-Saxon, 
and our literature is largely English in 
origin, tradition and form. Yet even Mr. 
Wright, in the field of music, can only 
bring out Watt's Hymns as a serious 
evidential exhibit, and here and in the 
fine arts one finds little that is English, 
less that is Scottish, Irish or Welsh. 

If Mr. Wright does not prove his the- 
sis, his book has nevertheless the merit 
of being a rational account of racial and 
cultural influences whose delineation, 
ever since a nativist avant-garde tried to 
insert an anti-Scottish paragraph in the 
Declaration of Independence, has been 
left too largely to psychopaths and demo 
gogues. 

In sharp contrast to his spirit of true 
scholarship and tolerance is Mr. Dow- 


Louis Wright: “‘A rational account 
of racial and cultural influences” 





dey’s one more history of the Civil War, 
The Land They Fought For. Were a 
New Englander to write a history of his 
region that, not content with narrating 
and eulogizing the many fine traits and 
achievements of his Puritan forebears, 
went on to glorify witch-burning and 
praise the theology of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, his book would be on a moral 
level with Mr. Dowdey’s. 

A good antidote to this belated canon 
ization of a Cause others defended with 
honor is The Strange Career of Jim 
Crow. This work shows how, with Ne- 
gro suffrage and without segregation, 
the South managed to exist for a full 
generation, first under the Reconstruc- 
tion Governments, then under their 
definitely more corrupt successors. Euro- 
peans and Africans travelled in the same 
railroad cars, and literacy survived in 
New Orleans and the inhabitants of 
Richmond did not abandon clothes for 
painted skins. They drank whiskey at 
the same bars, and children continued 
to be born in wedlock. Their children 
were refreshed in the same ice cream 
parlors, and did not rush out into the 
streets to participate in a barbaric dance. 
They paid their taxes at the same win- 
dows, and municipalities did not go 
bankrupt. In courts they even swore to 
tell the truth on the same Bible, and 
perjury was not an invariable conse- 
quence. 

It was Liberalism that finally con- 
demned the Southern Negro to racial 
helotism by preferring economic radical- 
ism to human rights. Why Mr. Wood- 
ward considers this paradoxical is hard 
to understand. Perhaps he has not stud- 
ied recent intellectual popular frontism. 

In An End to Innocence, Leslie Fied- 
ler has collected a volume of his essays 
of which, despite their literary excel- 
lence, one would wish many unwritten. 
Many deserve praise, and one on the 
Rosenberg case is almost beyond it. One 
hopes they may some day be found sepa- 
rated from others wherein this sincere 
opponent of Communistic duplicity de- 
fends equivocation under oath when the 
equivocator is a Liberal intellectual tes- 
tifying before non-Liberal non-intellec- 
tuals. His moral attitude on other sub- 
jects also leaves much to be desired. It 
reaches its lowest level when he finds a 
homosexual inspiration in such works as 
Huckleberry Finn and the Leather 
Stocking Tales. 

Juctus Frasch Harmon 
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Machines of Plenty by Stewart H. 
Holbrook. Macmillan. 246 pp. 
$4.00. 


A LITTLE more than a century ago, 
more than 80 of every 100 Amer- 
icans lived on farms. Today, about 80 
of every 100 are city dwellers or sub- 
urbanites. This change was brought 
about principally by the mechanization 
of agriculture. The pioneering that 
played a central role in developing this 
facet of the Industrial Revolution is re- 
counted in Holbrook’s Machines of 
Plenty, a narrative that recaptures the 
romance and drama of the advent of 
the Machine Age on the farm. 

To relate the change from primitive 
farming to the adoption of machinery, 
Holbrook centers much of his attention 
around Jerome Increase Case, a pioneer 
manufacturer who became known as the 
Threshing Machine King of the United 
States. Case migrated to the Midwest in 
1842. During the half-century thereafter 
he gained fortune and reputation as “an 
internationally famous industraialist, 
whose products covered the known 
world wherever grain was grown.” 

The author obtained a large part of 
the material for his book from the rec- 
ords of the J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
These records provided him with a 
wealth of fascinating data about a lead- 
ing pioneer, but also probably led to a 
limitation of the book’s perspective. To 
have avoided overemphasis, Holbrook 
would have found it necessary to treat 
more than superficially the notable con- 
tributions of other pioneers like Cyrus 
W. McCormick, whose reaper was his- 
toric. 

Holbrook seems conscious of this de- 
fect and attempts, it appears, to leave 
no person unmentioned —if only in a 
paragraph or two—who has played an 
important role in bringing mechaniza- 
tion to the farm. The author has found, 
as will the reader, the Case story and the 
social aspects of nineteenth century farm 
life so intriguing that he seems unable 
to resist going into much extraneous 
matter. We are told about Case’s race 
horses, the chemist’s contribution to ag- 
riculture, and the unethical lightening 
rod huckers, Bible salesman and sundry 
assortment of “slickers” and swindlers 
who preyed on farmers in the early 
days. For good measure, he also has 
thrown in an idea or two of his own on 
federal farm policies. If that’s not 
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From “Machines of Plenty” 


Illustration from a 19th-century advertising poster: Guess 
which of the two farmers bought the wrong threshing machine 


enough, he even has included a pat on 
the back for the present management of 
the Case company. 

Even with the emphasis on one manu- 
facturer and the profusion of irrelevan- 
cies, this is a readable and interesting 
volume of Americana. 

Gerorce M. BarRMANN 


Delinquent Boys, the Culture of the 
Gang by Albert K. Cohen. Free 
Press. 202 pp. $3.50. 


AS A sophisticated treatment of juve- 
nile gang delinquency, this book 
will be of value and interest mainly to 
the specialist, whether social worker or 
social scientist. Cohen offers a theoreti- 
cal approach to the problem and hinges 
this theory upon his conceptualization 
of the gang as a distinct sub-culture. In 
this he gives one more evidence of a 
healthy trend toward the development 
of an integrating theory in sociology; 
and probably no better justification for 
this trend is to be found than works 
such as this which are filled with chal- 
lenging insights at almost every turn. 
The book is short, perhaps too short 
to do justice to the author’s purposes. 
For one thing, the “General Theory of 
Subcultures” proposed by Cohen de- 
mands a more extensive exposition in 
view of the fact that it is so crucial to 
his over-all thesis. Allowing for the lim- 
itations imposed by brevity, though, he 


does astonishingly well in this respect. 
A special word of approval is due him 
for his avoidance of the neologisms and 
jargonese usually associated with “gen- 
eral theories” of one kind or another. 
Where he does employ the teminology 
of the sociological or psychological spe- 
cialist, he clarifies its meaning for the 
general reader who might encounter this 
book. Unfortunately, he did succumb 
to another occupational hazard of the 
“general theorist,” namely the apparent- 
ly deliberate avoidance of “standard” so- 
ciological concepts that would have suit- 
ed his purposes every bit as well as the 
new concepts he introduces. This tend- 
ency forfeits continuity with the many 
valuable contributions made by our pio- 
neer sociologists. This reviewer would 
prefer that, wherever possible, new mod- 
ifications or expansions of sociological 
theory employ terminology and concep- 
tualizations already enjoying wide usage 
in the literature. 

Cohen’s explanatory footnotes are 
often as valuable as the straight text 
material; therefore, it is to be regretted 
that they are inconveniently separated 
from their textual referents. These mild 
objections aside, the book is highly rec- 
ommended to the specialists for whom it 
is obviously intended. They, like this 
reviewer, may hold some reservations as 
to the ultimate adequacy of the theory 
presented; but they will find it a most 
provocative beginning on a vitally nec- 
essary task. Gorpon C. ZAHN 
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The Christian Imagination 


By Justus George Lawler, with an In- 
troduction by Rev. John M. Oester- 
reicher. Studies in religious thought 
ae about certain spiritual and 
philosophical questions which have 
deep significance for present-day oe 





Treasure Untold 


By Rev. Albert J. Shamon. Reflections 
on the Apostles’ Creed together with 
a commentary on the various articles. 
The many lessons drawn from the 
Creed are brought home to us by 
pleasant anecdotes and simple ex- 
planations. $3.50 


The Golden Man 


By Anthony Ross, O.P. A delightful 
book bringing out the ideal contained 
in The Golden Man, the Mediaeval 
classic by Blessed James de Voragine. 
By a novel treatment of the lives of 
a number of saints the author builds 
up the “Golden Man,” the ideal Chris- 
tian who may be a king or commoner, 
priest or bishop, princess or slave girl. 

Illustrated $2.00 





Revelation and Redemption 
A Sketch of the Theology of St. John 


By Dr. William Grossouw, trans. and 
edited by Martin W. Schoenberg, 
O.S.C. In this study of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, Dr. Grossouw guides us along 
gently, leading us to the inner world 
of Johannine thought. He ably dem- 
onstrates that it can be best appre- 
ciated by a firmer grasp of three 
characteristic ideas that occur again 
and again in the writings of the 
Evangelist: light, life, and Love. $2.50 


The Scholar and the Cross 
The Life and Work of Edith Stein 


By Hilda C. Graef. “This study of 
Edith Stein comes nearer to ‘the 
whole story.’ Miss Graef has reworked 
the biographical material, discovered 
additional sources, and added her 
own gifts of insight and interpreta- 
tion. The result is impressive.”—The 
Commonweal Illustrated $3.50 


The Saint of the Atom Bomb 


By Josef Schilliger, trans. by David 
Heimann. “The Saint of the Atom 
Bomb will be especially welcome to 
those who already know something of 
Nagasaki and Dr. Nagai. And those 
who know nothing about either can, 
with profit, make this slim volume 
their introduction to a terrible chap- 
ter of current history, as well as the 
life of a great man.’’—Catholic Tele- 
graph Register $2.50 


Catholic Action and the Parish 


By Abbe G. Michonneau and Abbe R. 
Meurice, trans. by Edmond Bonin. A 
new work by the author of Revolu- 
tion in a City Parish and The Mis- 
sionary Spirit in Parish Life. This 
time Abbe Michonneau concentrates 
on the essential link which should ex- 
ist between the parish clergy and the 
local Catholic actionists so that they 
may work together for the building 
up of the Church among all men. 
Abbe Meurice concludes the volume 
with a section on-one of the Church's 
youngest institutes, the Sons of Char- 
ity. Ready Soon $2.50 
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The Spiritual Woman edited by 
Marion T. Sheehan. Harper. 167 
pp. $3.50. 


Merce OF what has been said in this 
book is but an extension of the 
ideas set forth by Pope Pius XII in his 
address to the women of Italy in 1945— 
“Women’s Duties in Social and Politi- 
cal Life.” His Holiness stressed the fact 
that woman’s role—under the standard 
of Christ the King and under the pat- 
ronage of His Mother—is that of restorer 
of home, family and society. Indeed, the 
editor’s own essay appears to have been 
based upon that address, though no men- 
tion is made of it. It is true that God is 
frequently mentioned in the several es- 
says, but no reference is made in any of 
them to any specific religious denomina- 
tion. The fact that at least six of the 
fifteen collaborators are Catholic may 
account for the consistent insistence that 
“woman must reestablish spiritual 
thoughts and attitudes in the family if 
she will lead the family of nations to 
world peace.” 

The Spiritual Woman, edited by Ma- 
rion Turner Sheehan, is a series of es- 
says written especially for this book by 
women outstanding in their respective 
fields. An inspiring Foreword by the late 
Anne O’Hara McCormick opens the 
book. Mrs. McCormick, whose article 
“The Woman with a Broom” sparked 
the editor to gather these articles for 
publication, says “. . . women . . . have 
the soul of the nation in their keeping. 
They have a special obligation to . 
manifest in their own lives the spiritual 
values that are in danger of being lost 
in an age in which skepticism is a virtue 
and faith a vice.” 

Accepting this as their premise, most 
of the contributors have tried to show 
how women have been an influence for 
good in the past, as well as ways by 
which they may and must exercise that 
influence in the future if, as Miss 
Sheehan writes “we wish to survive in 
a free world.” Some of the articles are 
disappointing, however, since they are 
nothing more than resumes of what 
women have done or can do in several 
careers or professions, with no mention 
of how they may fulfill their “spiritual 
mission.” A few are outstanding inter- 
pretations of woman’s place in the par- 
ticular area about which the person 
writes. Those of Eloise Spaeth (Woman 
in the Arts), Ilona Massey (Woman and 





Communism), Patricia Crowley CWo- 
man and Family Life), Mary T. Norton 
(Woman in Industry), Helen C. White 
(Woman in Literature), Frances C. Bol- 
ton (Woman in Politics) and the final 
essay by the editor (Woman’s Spiritual 
Role in Society) best attain the objec- 
tives set forth by Miss Sheehan and 
make the book one well worth reading. 
Sr. M. CaTuHerine Freperic, O.S.F. 


American Twelfth Night and Other 
Poems by Sister M. Madeleva, 
C.S.C., Macmillan. 47 pp. $2.00. 


[s A short volume of just twenty-nine 
poems Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., 
has added another to her many well 
known volumes of Catholic poems. 

In the present volume the subject 
treated in all but the last three poems is 
Christmas. Christmas through the cen- 
turies and across the continents, a world 
wide pageant to the Divine Infant of 
Bethlehem, is pictured in every color 
and costume. 

Sister Madeleva has a tremendous 
imagination which is constantly in act; 
this is readily seen in the poems “Bed- 
lam Inn,” “Elizabeth Watches the Night 
Sky,” and-“American Twelfth Night.” 
There are no repetitions in any of these 
poems about the same subject. However 
her forte is her emotional quality which 
she uses to great effect in the opening 
poem, “David.” 

Sister Madeleva’s literary reputation 
is more solidly based on her poetical 
theories than her poetic expression. She 
has attempted to restore clarity to poetry. 
When a poet takes what is clear and 
hides it under unintelligible symbols 
merely to appear brilliantly intellectual, 
the poem is no longer an end in itself 
but rather a means of self-advancement. 
This is the evil that Sister Madeleva is 
combatting. 

American Twelfth Night and Other 
Poems will add nothing to the reputa- 
tion of Sister Madeleva. In fact it would 
have been much better to have sent a 
few of the poems to magazines and to 
have discarded the idea of publishing 
them. Many of the poems are too sim- 
ple in expression and lack nobleness of 
thought. It would be more profitable for 
Sister Madeleva to use her pen to guide 
young poets than to attempt to set a 
pattern for them. 

Rev. ANTHoNy J. VADER 
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